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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


[From Rev. A. P. Peabody's Sermon, at Meadville.] 





SANCTIFICATION, 


Let me beg you, then, to aim ai sanctification, 
no less than at conversion. Regard your work 
with the individual as not done, but just begun, 
when he has sought his peace with God. Look 
at the apostles, when at nightfall they meet their 
Master around the paschal table, with professions 
of the warmest attachment and the most devoted 
love; and, the very next day, one denies him, 
and all forsake him and flee, carrying from his 
cross only broken resolutions and vain regrets. 
Look at the same apostles, after the tongues of 
fire have rested upon them, and the spirit of the 
living God has been shed abroad in their hearts. 
See them glorying in infirmity, rejoicing in 
tribulation, singing praises in the prison-house, 
filled with the love of Christ, thankful for the 


spirit, by him whose whole character is a preach- 
ing of the gospel. The life and spirit of Christ 
are not dogmatic facts, but dynamic forces,— 
the great motive-power for the heart of human- 
ity. They “instruct men only by working in 
them. They give knowledge in proportion as 
they create experience. The minister is less 
the teacher of his flock, than the conductor of 
these regenerating forces, this transforming 
power. Only life can quicken life. The sap 
from the living, alone, can re-invigorate the 
graft from the dying tree. 


. . . . 


But think not, my brethren, that a mere intel- 
lectual purpose, a simple resolution to be faith- 
ful, can be of the slightest avail. You have not 
even the religious knowledge requisite for your 
work, except through profound spiritual experi- 
ence. Your theological studies simply acquaint 
you with words and names, outward phenomena 
and historieal facts. You inwardly know only 
what you have lived, what you have experienced. 
You know the love of God and Christ, only when 
your own love has been purged from selfishness, 
and aroused from inaction; when you can do 
good, hoping for nothing again ; when you haye 
learned to bear other men’s burdens, and to help 
their infirmities. You know the divine purity, 
only when you have cast out from your hearts all 
impure desires and affections, all mean and grov- 
elling tastes, all the defilements of sense and sin ; 
when your souls, sincere, transparent, and se- 
rene, reflect an untroubled image of the divine 
countenance, as tranquil waters mirror back the 





privilege of suffering in his name, their counten- 
ances, glowing like angels’ faces as they sink 
under deadly missiles, their parched lips raising | 
the song of triumph as they perish at the stake | 
or on the cross. What a heaven-wide distance 
between these two conditions of character,—be- 
tween their feeble infancy and their vigorous | 
manhood as Christians! It is over this distance, 

up these serene heights of spiritual attainment, | 
on which the sun of righeousness never sets, that 
you are to lead the flocks of which the holy spiri: 
may make you overszers. Every Christian, who | 
is thus moving onward and upward, becomes 
your colleague in the ministry,—a living testi- 
mony to the excelleney of the divine word, to 
the reality and power of religion; while the con- 
verts, whom you barely help through the wash- | 
ing of regeneration, and leave at the margin of | 
the cleansing stream, are clogs upon your suc- 

cess, a reproach to the cause of Christ, lying | 
witnesses, who do all they can to convince the | 
world that no fuuntain has been opened for sin | 


| 
and uncleanness. | 


+ Serial ah i 

There are very many who estimate every trait | 
of character by the quantity of outward service | 
that it can render,—by the amount of visible | 
grinding that it can accomplish in the mill of { 
social reform; and, tried by this test, the higher | 
attributes of the spiritual life—gratitude, prayer, 
devout contemplation, heavenly communings— | 
are so sadly undervalued, that your preacher | 














moon and the stars. You know what regenera- 
tion is, only when you have consecrated your 


| whole being to the service of God, and opened 


your whole heart to the promptings of his spirit ; 
when the constant language of your soul is,— 
‘* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth : Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me to do?”? Without 
this heart-knowledge, you may mean to be a 
faithful preacher, a son of consolation, a helper 
of your fellow-men up those heights of spiritual 
attainment to which vou think that you know 
every step of the way; but the lack of personal 
experience will mar your best efforts, and make 
void your most faithful services. You may seem 
to say just what you ought; and yet, because it 


comes from the head and not from the heart, it’ 


will reach the head only, and fall short of the 
heart. 

Preaching must be the expression, not only of 
the preacher’s sincere convictions, but of his in- 
ward life and character ; else the truest and ho- 
liest words are unattended by the demonstration 
of the divine spirit and by power from on high. 
Why this is we cannot perhaps say. Nor yet 
can we say what it is that touches the heart, and 
awakens peculiarly devout sentiments, in the 
contemplation of the works of nature, and not in 
that of their fairest and most literal copies. Art 
may counterfeit the bloom of summer, nay more, 
may plant gorgeous parterres of tropical flowers 
and fruit-trees under the very ribs of winter; but 
no art of man can impart to its imitations or its 
forced growth the incense-breathing element, the 


may be pardoned for saying a few words in be-| aroma of praise and worship, that goes up when 


half of them, as, even more than external phi- | 
losophy, a prime object of ministerial effort. 
Now, 1 freely admit that there are many traits 
of the mature Christian character, which, in 
their own form, produce no visible results. ‘They 


. ‘ | 
do not enable the poor to bestow costly gifts, ox 


of slender ability to startle or electrify by tongue | 
or pen. But how would it answer to apply this | 


} 
low utilitarian standard to the outward universe? 


There, with numberless provisions for immediate | goy!s. 


use, there are objects no less numberless, of ' 
which their intrinsic excellence and beauty are | 
the only use. The breath of springs unfolds not } 
only the blossoms that will turn into fruit, but | 


| God renews the face of the year. 
| ean factitious sanctity, the set purpose to say the 


Equally litte 


best things at the fit time and in the right way, 
the most skiilful imitation of the beauty of holi- 
ness, counterfeit the utterances that flow warm 
from the heart habitually communing with the 
divine spirit, and receiving from the Lord what 
it delivers to the Lord’s heritage. 

Let me, then, earnestly beseech you to take 
heed to yourselyes,—to watch over your own 
Remember that it is not your pen or 
tongue, but your spirit and character, that are to 
do your Master’s work. You yourselves,—not 
what you have learned or what you say, but 
what yon are,—you yourselves are your choicest 


wayside and furest flowers of every hue, that} jnstramefts’ OF usetulness. Other things being 
siinply reflect the smile of a benignant Providence, | equal, your success will depend on your depth of 
and then intrust to the genial earth the promise | experience, your quantity of character, the mea- 
of the same smile, when spring-days come again. | sure of the fulness of Christ's spirit that has been 


The waters, too, are not only gathered where | 
man and beast may quench their thirst, or spread | 
into rivers aud oceans that bear the freight of 
human industry, or poured where in their fall 
they may propel the mill-wheel, but they leap | 


poured into yours. Therefore let not your time 
be all frittered away even in the external work 
of the ministry, or your leisure be all consumed 
even in theological study : for, in that case, you 
will be only Gibeonites,—burden-bearers in the’ 


in many a fuuntain at which the cup is never | oyter coorts of the sanctuary ; you cannot ap- 


filled, and sparkle in many a cascade where they 
can only refresh and gladden the soul attuned to | 
the harmonies of nature. ‘Thus, in God’s spirit- | 
ual creation, there are attributes of character | 
which are fully seen and fully used in the econ- | 
omy of outward life; and there are yet others | 
whose first and chief use is that they make the 
soul itself richer and happier, ally it with higher 
orders of beings, and render it more fully the | 
reflection of the Creator’s countenance. 
The fitness of a minister’s laying constant | 
stress on the higher and more hidden attributes | 
of the inward life will be manifest, when we re- | 
flect that every man has not only a social, but an | 
independent, solitary existence ; not only joint, | 
but separate interests. It is too much the fash- 
ion of the times to regard men as mere agencies 
or instrumentalities, made solely for one another, 
solely for society, solely to fit each into his pecu- 
liar niche in the body politic. We are, indeed, 
members one of another; bat we are none the 
Jess each of us a living soul, with elements of | 
being all his own. Indeed the very idea of 
mutual usefulness implies this; for, if we are | 
mere utilities, who or what is to have the ulti- | 
mate benefit of our combined utility! We are 
bound to do guod to others, chiefly because every 
one is capable of recciving, absorbing, appropn- 
ating to his own sole use and benefit, the good | 
that he receives from others ; because every one | 
is in his own nature independently capable of im- | 
provement, excellence, and happiness. Doing | 
is not the whole ef life, nor well-doing the whole | 
of duty. Being and well-being are even more | 
essential. How much is there of life which can- | 
not be spent in doing; hours of thoughtful sol- | 
itude when the soul must be turned in upon itself, 


proach the:holy of holies ; you will have no in- 


cense in your censers,—no fire on the heart-altar. 


Remember the lone nights passed on the moun- 
tain by Him who spake as never man spake ; and 
if he, who dwelt ever in the bosom of the Father 
needed prolonged seasons of prayer, and felt the 
benefit of retired communion with Heaven, how 
much more deeply must this need exist in us, 
his feeble and far-off followers, encompassed by 
like infirmities with other men, and beset by one 
danger peculiar to our profession,—that of hav- 
ing our reverence for sacred things impaired dy 
the necessity of handling them critically, analyz- 
ing them, and considering them in their technical 
aspects and relations! Seek, then, the lone 
hour. Cherish habitual communion with your 
own souls and your God. Ascend the mount of 
clear vision, where the soul asserts its power of 
direct perception,—sees God, Christ, and truth 
with the inward eye, as clearly as we see forms 
and colors with the outward. Preach nothing 
that you have not prayed over,—nothing that 
does not identify itself with your heart-experi- 
ence; and, whether you minister at the public 
altar, carry the regenerating word from house to 
house, or pour the consolations of your Saviour’s 
love into the ear of the sick and dying, let 
thoughts of prayer, the tacit appeal for the di- 


| vine aid and blessing, flow on in even rhythm, 


in harmonious symphony with your utterance. 
Thus shall your word be with power, the witness 
of your ministry in heaven, and its record on 
high. 

But I should do great injustice to this occa- 
sion, if, while assigning the first place to the 
preparation of the heart, | did not also urge upon 
you the necessity of thorough and various mental 
culture, up to the full measure of your means and 


instead of the thorn is the fir-tree, instead of the 
briar the myrtle. On that sheltered way, lead 
the flocks that may be given to your care. Rely 
on the word of promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway.”” And, if there shall be trials and dis- 
couragements on your course, oh! think of the 
blessedness of leading souls to Jesus, of being to 
your fellow-men the fathers of their spiritual 
birth, the authors under God of that life over 
which death has no power, of having among the 
shining ranks of the redeemed those who shall 
say ‘* You helped us hither ; your pisty kindled 
ours; your loyalty to your Master made us say, 
* We too would see Jesus ;’ your counsels cheer- 
ed, your example guided us; we were seals of 
your ministry on earth, and will forever cluster 
around you as the crown of your joy in heaven.’ 


THE REFORM SPIRIT OF THE DAY. 


Judge Walker's Phi Beta Kappa Oration well 
sustains in reading its reputation for broad, prac- 
tical good sense. We give below the closing 
paragraphs :— 

Meantime the great want of the age is Mop- 
ERATION. The lesson we should draw, from the 
survey we have taken, is neither to be obstinately 
conservative, nor rashly progressive. ‘The dan- 
ger is that we shall become intoxicated by our 
amazing physicial triumphs. Because, within 


harnessed to the news man’s car, and the steam- 
engine has not only brought the ends of the earth 
into proximity, but has also provided a working 
power, which, requiring no nutriment, and sus- 
ceptible of no fatigue, almost releases living crea- | 
tures from the necessity of toil ,—because of these 
most marvellous discoveries, we are in danger of 
believing that like wonders may be achieved in 
the social and moral world. But be it remem- | 
bered that, in all our discoveries, no substitute | 
has been found for conscience, and no machine 
to take the place of reason. The telegraph can- 
not legislate, nor the locomotive educate. ‘The 
mind is still the mind, and must obey its own 


“he memory of most of us, the lightning has been |am I the holder of the 


God bless you! I am very old, and have man 
infirmities ; but I am tenatious of old friend- 
ships, and find much of my present enjoyments 
in the recollections of the : 
“* With all good andkind wishes, 
‘* Ever véry gratefully and @flectionately yours, 
>“ F. Jerrrey.” 


BEAUTIFUL IN ACTION. 


“ T have said a great deal’ about prospect and 
landscape ; I will mention an action or two, 
which appear to me to vey as distinct a 
feeling of the beautiful, as tees what- 
ever. A London merchant, who, I believe, 
is still alive, while he staying in the 
country with a friend, happéned to mention that 
he intended, the next yea toe buy a ticket in 
the lottery ; his friend desitéd he would buy one 
for him at the same time, which of course was 
very willingly agreed to.;° The conversation 
dropped, the ticket never atfived, and the whole 
affair was entirely forgotten, When the country 
gentleman received informition that the ticket 
purchased for him by his ftiend, had come up a 
pe of £20,000. Upon his arrival in London, 
1¢ inquired of his friend he had put the 
ticket, and why he had not thformed him that it 
was purchased. ‘I bought them both the same 
day, mine and your ticket, and I flung them 
both into a drawer of my bareau, and I never 
' thought of them afterward.”. * But how do you 
distinguish one ticket fromitee other? and why 
unate ticket, more 
ime | put them into 

in ink upon the 
uld be yours; and 






than yout’ * Why, at th 
the drawer, I put a little 
ticket which I resolved 
upon re-opening the drawer, | found that the one 
sv marked was the forturate ticket.’ Now this 
action appears to me perf beautiful ; it is le 
beau ideal in morals, and gives that calm, yet 
deep emotion of pleasurey which every one 
so easily receives from the Beauty of the exterior 
world.”’ 


SUBLIME IN ACTION. 


**T am going to say rather an odd thing, but 
I cannot help thinking that the severe and rigid 





higher laws. Our most pressing needs are such 
as no mechanism can supply. What we most 
lack is true, earnest, sincere. faithful, loyal, self- 
sacrificing men. Without these, it is in vain 
that we extend our territory from ocean to ocean, 
and quarry gold as we do rocks. These physi- 
cial accessions, coming so suddenly upon us, do | 
but increase our peril. Adversity we might} 
bear, and be the better for it. 
| we bear this gush of seeming prosperity ' Seem- 


/ 
} 





word,—and if we do not cut ourselves entirely loose 


our integrity, our very continence will prove that 
there is still some sterling virtue lett. For never 
was there so much reason for the prayer, ‘* De- 
liver us from temptation.’’ After all our con- 
| quests, the most difficult yet remains,—the vic- 
|tory over ourselves. We have row to answer, 
| under untried difficulties, that gravest of questions, 
“* What constitutes a state’’’ And the answer 
must be like that which was given long ago :— 





“Not high-raised Lattlement or labored mound. 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrents crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
. 


No ;—imen, high minded men,— 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.”. 





ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


(By Rey. Sydney Smith, M. A., New York: 
Brothers. 1650.) 


Harper & 


This work bears everywhere marks of its 
author’s mind. It is entertaining, diserimina- 
jting, and more profound and instructive than 
}many treatises of greater pretensions. We ex- 
itract from the Introduction a letter written by 





Lord Jeffrey a few days before his last illness, 
|which may be taken as a model both in style, 
thought and feeling, and subjoin to it two or 


| three short extracts from the work itself. 


|“ My ever dear Mrs. Smith, 


from our ancient moorings, but still hold fast to | 


economy of a man in distress, has something in 
it very sublime, especially if it be endured for 
any length of time seregely and in silence. 
I remember a very striking instance of it in 
a young man, since dead; he was the son of a 
country curate, who had got him a berth on 
board a man-of-war, as midshipman. The poor 
curate made a great effort for his son ; fitted him 


But how shall |out well with clothes, and gave him £50 


in money. ‘The first week, the poor boy lost his 


ing, I say, because time alone can determine | chest, clothes, money and @very thing he had in 
whether it is real. If, with all these excitements, | the world. The ship sailed for a foreign station ; 
we do not become a nation of reckless adventur- , and his loss was without remedy. 
ers,—gamblers, perhaps, would be the proper | ately quitted his mess, ceased to associate with 


He immedi- 


|the other midshipmen, who were the sons 
of gentlemen; and for‘five years, without 
jmentioning it to his parents—who he knew 
could not assist him,—or without borrowing 
ja farthing from any haman being, without 
a single murmur or complaint, did that poor lad 
‘endure the most abject amd degrading poverty, 
jat a period of life when the feelings are most 
| alive to ridicule, and the appetites most prone to 
indulgence. Now, I confess I am a mighty 
‘advocate for the sublimity of such long and 
| patient endurance. If you cam make the world 
|stare and look on, there, you have vanity, or 
| compassion to support you} but to bury all your 
wretchedness in your own mind,—to resolve that 
you will have no man’s pity, while you have one 
effort left to procure his respect,—to harbor no 
mean thought in the midst of abject. peverty, but, 
at the very time you are surrounded by circum- 
stances of humility and depression, to found 
a spirit of modest in dence upon the con- 
sciousness of acted well ;—this is 
a sublime, which, théugh it is found in the shade 
and retirement of life, ought to be held up to the 
praises of men, and to be looked upon as 
a noble model for imitation.”’ 





PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 


Few men seem to have so completely won the 
confidence and love of those beneath them, as 
| few men have triumphed over such obstacles, or 
| won such an earthly reputation. But it is not 
jas a warrior that he will longest be remembered. 
| The times are coming when men will judge by 
|another standard. And then the glory of his 
| sieges and his battles, even of his humanity in 
| these, will be eclipsed by that which circles 
round these few months of severe and trying, 
yet honorable, service in the Presidential chair. 





“ Edinburgh, January 18th, 1850. | It has seemed to me as I have watched him that 


'no man could have Jess of external assistance than 


**T cannot tell you how grateful I am to you |he; that his convictions of duty called him at 
|for having sent me this book; not merely (or once to make a stand against his own education- 
|chiefly) as a proof of your regard, or as a me- jal and sectional prejudices; that the very men 
| morial of its loved and lamented author, but for jand things to which he naturally would look for 
the great and unexpected pleasure I have already | aid, turned against him then; that his friends 
| derived, and feel sure I shall continue to derive, | embarrassed, crippled, opposed him. The times 
|from its perusal. Though it came to me in the | seemed to demand large experience in affairs of 
|middle of my judicial avocations, and when my | State ; evils that had long” been festering were 
| infirm health scarcely admitted of any avoidable speedily ripening to a crisis. The greatest skill 
| application, I have been tempted, in the course | and decision seemed required to maintain union 
|of the last two days, to read more than the half |at home, and credit and peace abroad. Signs, 
of it: and find it so much more original, interest- | that should have called in all honest hearts to 
‘ing, and instructive than I had anticipated, that his assistance, were fearfully portentous. The 
I cannot res¢ till I have not merely expressed my | clouds rolled’ up from the horizon black and mut- 
ithanks to you for the gratification | have re- | tering. And yet we have seen that Old-Man 
ceived, but made some amends for the rash and | stand erect and calm, almost alone, in this new 
I fear somewhat ungracious judgment I passed | position, as he is said to have been amid the fa- 
upon it, after perusing a few passages of the | miliar dangers of the battle-field, forgetting 
manuscript, some years ago. 1 have not recog-|everything but his duty. The danger only 
nized any of these passages in any part of the | seemed to develope the energy, and the charac- 
print 1 am now reading, and think | must have | ter, and the worth that there were inhim. With 
been unfortunate in the selection, or chance, by | a wisdom one would not have looked for in a 
which I was then directed to them. But, how- | solder, who had spent his days on the frontiers 
ever that be, | am now satisfied that in what I | of our Empire, with a decision, savoring of the 
then said, J did great and grievous injustice |camp, yet tempered by prudence, and a stern 
to the merit of these Lectures, and was quite | sense of individual and national duty above sec- 
wrong in dissuadipg their publication, or conclu- | tional bias, he has met every emergency. He 
ding that they would add nothing to the reputa- | had sworn to support the Union, and it was one 


and self-consciousness is all of which we are 
capable! At such times, the consciousness that | 
we are useful, precious as it is, is not enough, | 
We want to be conscious, that we are more than 
beneficent machines; that we have an inward 


ability. Is it said that the message of divine 
truth needs not man’s learning or wisdom? 
Still less does it need man’s ignorance and folly. 
Is it said that the gospel can well dispense with 
all extraneous adorning? It can equally dispense 


tion of the author ; on the contrary, my firm im- 
pression is, that, with few exceptions, they will 
do him as much credit as anything he ever 
wrote, and produce, on the whole, a stronger 
impression of the force and vivacity of his intel- 
lect, as well as a ¢ruer and more engaging view 


of the noblest examples of patriotism on the one 
hand, as it was one of the saddest instances of 
the savageness of party spirit on the other, when 
_he took his stand for his Country against his 
/own section, and, if what we hear is true, died 
| there for her,—how far more gloriously than had 


life, exclusively our own,—a life of thought, | 
sentiment, emotion, and hope, independent of 
society and sympathy. And it is in the growth | 
of this inward life, far beyond all power of ex-| 
ternal manifestations, that the perfecting of the 
saints in its higher stages consists. 

I have thus endeavored to place before you, 
my brethren, the Joftiest aim as regards the 
characters of those to whom you may be called 
to minister. Think not that | would underrate 
the labors which are too prone to usurp all a 
minister’s energy. You must and should call 
sinners to repentance, and through you should | 
the violated law speak out its thunders. You | 
ought to be devotedly engaged ‘in philanthropic | 
euterprises, to take them into the bosom of the} 
church, to make them an essential part of her | 
work, and to do all in your power to create | 
within her a spirit which shall supersede all | 
other organizations, and merge the separate so- | 
cieties and agencies for reform in the ** peculiar | 
people zealous for good works.’’ Yet most of | 
all would J have you lend your efforts to the | 
perfecting of the saints,—to the full and sym- | 
metrical education of the souls intrusted to your | 
care,—to the creating within them, not of one, | 
but of every, class of spiritual graces; so that | 
their knowledge shall be equal to their zeal, and | 
their faith worthy of their work; so that in) 
then piety and charity shall seem not twain, but | 
one and the same tree of life, which men shall | 
call piety as it takes root in the clefts of the| 
Rock of ages, and charity as it sends out its| 
branches laden with refreshing blossoms and | 
healing fruit. 


_ If. Such being the work of the ministry, how | 
is it to be wrought successfully? ‘To this ques- | 


tion permit me first to give the answer, which| where you ean quote a ‘‘ Thus saith the 


is ‘**the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
lt is to be wrought only by the prepared heart, 


by the truly devout and thoroughly devoted | 


‘ 





with the awkward handling of those who have 
not trained themselves rightly to divide the word 
of truth. AJl knowledge is or may be of God. 
Of his ideas whatever exists is the copy ; what- 
ever takes place is the impression. He breathes 
in all nature. He writes all history. He leads 
the march of events, no less than the stars in 
their circuits. ‘There is no department of crea- 
tion, no portion of the record of the past, that 
may not nourish the devout mind, and enrich the 
pious heart. The Scriptures, too, present not 
only words which he that runs may read, but 
hidden treasures, which he only that digs can 
find. And in them we always find more than 
we seek. He who digs for silver gets gold ; he 
who searches for gold unearths diamonds. 

I would beg you, chief of all, and for your 
lives long, to dig inthis mine. Make yourse!ves 
mighty in the Seriptures. They are your source, 
your authority. So long as you regard them as 
the authentic records of divine revelation, it con- 
cerns you to enter with the most thorough crit- 
ical research into the minds of their writers, to 
compare Scripture with Scripture, and to throw 
upon the sacred text all the light which science, 
history, and philology can furnish. 


. . . . . 


My young brethren, I might add many topics 
of advice. I would gladly say many words of 
congratulatien and encouragement. Bat it is 
time that I draw to a close. You now go forth 
as heralds of the cross. You bear an honored 
name. You take your places in the great pro- 
cession, at the head of which stand confessors, 
martyrs, apostles, the all-perfect Redeemer. On 
him fix the eye of your faith. Preach not your- 
selves, but Christ. Teel sure and strong, only 

Lord.” 
Plant your feet where his sacred footmarks lie? 
It was throughout, when he trod it, a rough and 
thorny path, though now, at frequent intervals, 


of his character, than most of what the world | he been the hero of an hundred battles! No 
has yet seen of his writings, The book seems | public man who has come forward within my 
to me to be full of good sense, acuteness, and | own day, seems so deserving the love and sorrow 
right feeling—very clearly and pleasingly writ- | of his countrymen. I say this free from every 
ten—and with such an admirable mixture of logi- political bias, for I was opposed to the policy of 
cal intrepidity, with the absence of all dogmatism, | his nomination, and to some of the principles of 
as is rarely met with in the conduct of such dis- | his administration. I say it the more strongly 
cussions. Some of the conclusions may be | that it is a conviction of a slow growth, from 
questionable ; but I do think them generally seeing how wonderfully he has triumphed over 
just, and never propounded with anything like | the prejudices of section, of education and of 
arrogance or in any tone of assumption, and the | caste, and shown himself greater in peace than in 
whole subject treated with quite as much, either | wat, in counci] than ineamp,—a worthy follower 
of subtilty or profundity, as was compatible with | of him to whom he has been likened, a patriot, 
a popular exposition of it. jan honest and a good man. And if anything 

** | retract, therefore, peremptorily and firmly, | were wanting to such a conviction, those few 
the advice I formerly gave against the publica- | last words from his dying lips, words which 
tion of these discourses; and earnestly recom- | could only come from a good man, would seal 
mend you to lose no time in letting the public at it. Eloquent utterance of an upright heart, 
large have the pleasure and benefit of their deeply wounded with a sense of the injustice 
perusal. The subject, perhaps, may prevent | that had been done him, conscious of the sincer- 


them from making any great or immediate sensa- 
tion; but I feel that thev will excite considera- 
ble interest, and command universal respect ; 
while the previous cireulation of your 100 
eleemosynary copies, among persons who proba- 
bly include the most authoritative and efficient 
guides of public taste and opinion now living, 
must go far to secure its early and favorable 
notice. 

‘*] write this hurriedly, after finishing my 
legal preparations for to-morrow, and feel that I 
shall sleep better for this disburdening of my 
conscience. I feel, too, as if I was secure 
of your acceptance of this tardy recantation of 
my former heresies ; and that you will be pleas- 
ed, and even perhaps a little proud, of your 
convertite! But if not, I can only say that 
1 shall willingly submit to any penance you can’ 
find in your heart to impose on me. I know 
enough of that heart of old, not to be very appre- 
hensive of its severity: and now good night, and 





ity of his own intentions!—* I am Nor arraip 
|To DIE. I HAVE ENDAVORED TO DO MY DUTY.” 
| Happy will it be for them who have striven to 
'blacken his character, and decry his motives, 
| happy for us, if when we feel the hour come, we 
lean say ‘‘ITam not afraid to die. I have en- 
deavored to do my duty.”-—{[J. F. W. Ware. 





Vice.—He who yields himself to vice must in- 
\evitably suffer. If the human law does not con- 
| vict and punish him, the moral law, which will 
_ have obedience, will follow him to hisdoom. Ev- 
| ery crime is committed for a purpose, w th so ne 
| idea of future personal pleasure ; and just as surely 

as God governs the universe, 80 surely does a 
‘crime, although concealed, destroy the happiness 
lof the future. No matter how deeply laid have 

been the plans of the criminal, or how desperately 
executed, detection pursues him like a bloodhound 
and tracks him to lis fate. 





THE METHOD OF THEOLOGICAL IN- 
QUIRY. 


Between those who take the Bible as an au- 
thoritative revelation of divine truth and those 
who do not, there is a great gulf fixed. It matters 
not how nearly alike the theology of these two 
classes of persons in any given case may be, there 
is necessarily a radical difference in their methods 
of investigation, which will sooner or latter be- 
come palpable. The one receives the truths of 
revelation as so many fixed facts which must be 
the basis of all reasoning on the subject of the- 
ology. He receives these facts as ultimate, just 
as the natural philosopher receives the observed 
phenomena of nature. Theologicalscience with 
him is the classification and orderly arrangement 
of these truths of revelation, just as the natural 
philosopher classifies the facts of nature. Beyond 
these facts he cannot go—he dares not stop short 
of the full distance to which they carry him. 
What Bacon says in the first paragraph of the 
Novum Organum, of the relation of the philoso- 
pher to nature, is true of the relation of the 
theologian to the Word’ of God: **Man as the 
mimster and interpreter of nature accomplishes 
and understands so much as his obversations on 
the order of nature either in reference to matter 
or mind permit him ; he neither knows nor is 
capable of more.’’ Substitute the Bible for na- 
ture with the requisite modifications, and have 
the *‘ organum”’ or method of thelogical inquiry. 

We are to use our reason in ascertaining 
whether a revelation has been made and where 
it is contained, on the same principles that the 
natural philosopher uses his reason in ascertain- 
ing what facts nature teaches. <A philosopher 
has no right to determine beforehand what theory 
any fact shall support, buthe is bound to take 
the simple fact just as it exists, without any at- 
tempt to wrest it in one direction or another. 

Here then we have the basis of a right theo- 
logical methd. Let us follow exactly the methods 
of natura] philosophy in classifying the facts of 
Scripture. Endeavoring by devout prayer to 
the Divine Spirit, to divest ourselves of al! feel- 
ings that would diminish our capacity of seeing 
things, in what Bacon calls “a dry light,’ 
let us cultivate that prostration of intel- 
lect before the facts of the Bible, which marks 
the philosopher, who is the servant and inter- 
preter of nature, and who glories in being capable 
of nothing more. The spirit that Bacon des- 
cribes as the proper one for the philosopher is 
precisely analogous to that which the Scriptures 
enjoin for the study of the truths of revelation. 

We have often thought that a course of instruc- 


tion in the method of theological inquiry might! 


be given with great profit to students, with the 
Novum Organum for a text book, At the pres- 
ent time, when the current seems to be running 
in favor of dispensing in education with rigid 
training in mathematical and physicial science, 
we would hope that an exception may be made 
in the case of those who are to interpret to us 
the truths of the Bible. | We believe that short 
of the unction of the Holy One, there is no bet- 
ter disciplinary preparation for the study of God’s 
Word than a thorough acquaintance with the 
mathematical principles of Natural Phiiosophy. 
—[N. Y. Recorder. 





SELF-TRAINING. 


The late Sir F. Buxton had great faith in the 
self-training power of men. “ He thus expresses 
himself:—* I am sure that a young man may be 
very much what he pleases. In my case it was so. 
I left school, where | had learnt little or nothing, 
atthe age of fourteen. I spent the next year 
at home learning to hunt and to shoot. Then 
it was that the prospect of going to college 
was opened to me. . . . made my 
resolutions, and I acted up to. them; I gave up 
all desultory reading—I never looked into a 
novel—I gave up shooting. During the five 
years I was in Ireland I had the liberty of 
going when I pleased to a capital shooting place. 
I never went but twice. In short, I considered 
every hour as precious, and made everything 
bend to my determination not to he behind any 
of my companions ; and T thus speedily passed 
from one species of character to another. I had 
been a boy fond of pleasure and idleness, reading 
only books of unprofitable entertainment ; I 
became speedily a youth of steady habits of 
application, and irresistible resolution. I soon 
gained the ground I had lost, and found those 
things which were difficult and almost impossi- 
ble to my idleness, easy enough to my industry ; 
and much of my happiness and all my prosperity 
in life have resulted from the change I made at 
yourage. It all rests with yourself. If you 
seriously resolve to be energetic and industrious, 
depend upon it you will, for your whole life, 
have reason to rejoice that you were wise 
enough to form and act upon that determina- 
tion,’ A reviewer adds: ‘ No man ought to 
be convinced by any thing short of assiduous 
and long continued labors issuing in absolute 
failure, that he is not meant to do much for the 
honor of God and the good of mankind.’ 


THE FAMILY ALTAR AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCES. 


At no time does the family below present to 
my mind so faithful and striking a type of the 
family above, as when with one accord they have 
met in one place, to offer united praise to the 
Father of mercies. True it is with this, as eve- 
ry other illustration of life in that better country, 
much imperfection 1s mingled. A large share 
of our devotional exercises consists of a contes. 
sion of sin, and application for strength against 
the time of temptation ; besides which, waa- 
dering thoughts and the fatigue of jaded spirits 
too often often mar our worship, and reader our 
our solemn service vain. Yet, nevertheless, 
the family has been repeatedly used by God 
himself, as an emblem of his triumphant Chureh; 
and scarcely could one have been selected which 
would appeal so forcibly, because so sweetly, to 
the hearts of all men, in all ages. 

I have been led to these remarks, by review- 
ing some of the occurrences of a varied life, and 
contemplating the vast power the domestic altar 
retained over me in my youth, even when far 
removed from the place of its erection. 

The residence of my father was inland, and 
remote from facilities for acquiring a commercial 
education. After mature reflection, my parents 
consented that I should follow the bent of my 
own inclination, and seek such advantages in a 
distant city. Se 

The history of my first year was similar to 
that of many other ambitious youths. I was ac- 
quiring a knowlede of men and manners, but the 
narration how is not material. 

About this time a fit of sickness rendered it 
neccessary for me to seek maternal care, under 
whose blesssed influences health soon returned. 
The day before I again left home, to plunge 
more extensively than I had hitherto done into 
he whirl of business, 1 was sitting by my moth- 
er, and pouring into her wiling ear some ac- 
count of my cares and annoyances. She heard 
me patiently, and when I had concluded my 
story, put her arm around my neck, and kissing 
my forehead, said, ‘‘ my dear son, never think 
yourself forgotten by us. Your father mentions 
your name night and morning. 

I understood this perfectly. From my ea rlie- 
est infancy I had heard fervent petitions offered 
at such times for the temporarily absent one, 
and now as I was going outinto the world—per- 
haps never to return—the remembrance of this 
circumstance was a comfort to me. I knew the 
paths of youth were slippery, for | had seen suf- 


ficient of the world even ina year, to be well} 
| are yet all one story adobes, but preparations are 


aware of the fact, and in some degre erealized 
the privilege of being so remembered. 

Years rolled on—business nearly engrossed 
the whole of my secular time, but I never forgot 
my mother’s impressive speech. Occasionally, 
anxiety would prevent me from offering more 
than the merest form of prayer myself—then 
would I think of my father’s earnest petition, 
offered for me that morning, and in strength 





| 








granted, in answer to it, rise beside the trial if 
not immediately victorious over it! Sometimes 
pleasure would lure, by her siren voice, to a 
participation in unholy amusements, but the 
charm was powerless, when I thought of my 
father’s prayer. 

I have been young, and now am old, yet those 
words stil] ring in my ears, and influence my 
conduct. The lips which then supplicated for 
me have exchanged supplications for —— 
praises; yet in timesof sorrow or perplexity, 
feel my mother’s lips on my fevered brow, and 
her words are a cordial to my heart, and they 
act as a moderating agency to the sanguine 
restlessness of ambition. 

Parents! throw around the hearts of your 
children a similar indestructible chain. At the 
family altar, teach them, by suitable petitions, 
that you sympathise with them, in their feeble 
attempts to do right; there let confession be 
made for family sins, and grateful praise returned 
for tamily mercies; then may you hope for a 
reunion of your dispersed famllies, in a better 
country, even heavenly. [Family Journal. 





BROTHERLY LOVE. 


The relation which the members of a church 
sustain to each other, ought to ®e one of the ten- 
derest and closest of human ties. Unity of pur- 
suits, similarity of tastes, essential likeness of 
character, and a common destiny, might be ex- 
pected to create such an identity of interests and 
affections, as to make friendship, mutual confi- 
dence, kindness and love, the very atmosphere 
of a church. They have enjoyed the most 
sacred experiences in common; together they 
have prayed and wept; they have eaten and 
drunk in one another’s presence; they have 
taken common vows upon them, and entered 
into the most solemn of compacts with each 
other. Whenthe heart is warm, in periods of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, no 
impulse is stronger or more instinctive than love 
to the brethren. It is a beautiful sight, which 
the Scriptures point to as the characteristic ex- 
emplification of the power of Christian principle. 
The church of Christ never made progress 
more rapidly or more gloriously than when the 
wondering world could say, Behold how these 
love one another. ’ 

The church ought to be the sanctuary of 
every kindly, brotherly feeling. Charity ought 
to be its distinguishing grace; and confidence, 
esteem, and heartfelt interest in one another, the 
chosen, habitual sentiment of all its members. 
The honor, happiness, spirituality and interest of 
every child of God, ought to be almost as dear 
tous asour own. We ought to be delighted 
in his prosperity, and in his progress in know- 
ledge and holiness; we ought to be wounded 
by his wrongs—grieved at his sufferings—pain- 
ed at his halting—interested in his experiences 
with a sincerity and vivacity of feeling, scarcely 
less than we regard our own spiritual history. 
Not only should the tenderness of Christian 
friendship, but the honor of Christ himself, as 
concerned in the moral course of each of his 
disciples, excite this feeling. The cause of 
truth is honored by every right life. A new 
preacher of righteousness arises in every con- 
sistent Christian’s career. Every good thing in 
this world gains strength and beauty from the 
reflected light of a well-adorned Christian pro- 
fession, and sin in the church is a deep and pit- 
iable stain It we were properly alive to the 
Master’s honor, we should watch the course of 
our brethren with a zeal equal to the love we 
bear to the church, and to the world’s best 
good. What a gain of personal comfort and 
holiness, and of power.and dignity to the church, 
would there he-if every professor of religion 
should understand the full extent and nature of 
the obligations involved in being a disciple of 
Christ, and honestly carry them out! Those 
days of glory and grace are in reserve for us ; 
and they will mark the church’s brightest era. 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 





Stitt Fautuinc. Death continues to make 
havoe among the distinguished men of the land. 
Last week the Hon. Samuel H. Walley, and 
Hon. Daniel P. King, of Massachusetts—the 
latter a member of the present Congress, who 
had come to his home in Danvers to recruit 
wearied nature—were summoned to go the way 
whence they will not return. 

The Hon. Sarceant S. Prentiss, born and 
educated in Maine, and one of the most brilliant 
orators in the land, was buried at Natchez. Miss., 
July 2d, having departed this life the day 
previous. A simple anecdote will illustrate the 
filial affection of the man, as well as his ready 
perception of the fitting thing to be said. When 
on a visit fo his friends, some years ago, but 
after his reputation had become wide-spread, a 
distinguished lady of this city took pains to 
obtain an introduction, by visiting the steamboat 
in which she had learned he was to take his de- 
parture in a few minutes. ‘I have wished 
to see yvou,”’ said she, ‘** for my heart has often 
congratulated the mother who has such a son.”’ 
‘** Rather congratulate the son on having such a 
mother !”’—was his instant reply ; and it was 
unaffected and heartfelt. [Am. Mirror, 





THE SALT LAKE CITY. 


The St. Louis Era of the 28th ult, publishes a 
long and very interesting letter, dated in April of 
the present year, giving a description of the Mor- 
mon eity, as seen by a geutleman who crossed 
the Plains last fall, and who is now in the State 
of Deseret. 

The Salt Lake City is situated three miles 
from the range of mountains which circles the 
valley on the east side, and about twenty-two 
miles from the great Jake. The country about 
slopes gradually and with beautiful effect from 
the mountain to the Utah outlet, and is beauti- 
fully watered, like the city, with a number of 
mountain streams of pure, sweet water, which 
the present population, I believe, have never, at 
any season, known to fail. For milling, manu- 
facturing, agricultural, or other purposes, the 
sufficiency of supply of water need never be ap- 
prehended. The soi] in every part of the valley 
(about forty miles in length by twenty in breadth) 
is extraordinarily fertile. Three hundred bushels 
of Irish potatoes had been raised from one bush- 
el. Wheat and other grain grow rapidly and in 
abundance. The coldness of the climate prevents 
the cultivation of corn to any great extent. Each 
Mormon can improve as much land as he chooses 
to have surveyed and inclosed in the commons 
near the city, but no one can sell his land. Each 
citizen is also allowed one and half acres of 
ground. 

The city is divided into nineteen wards, each 
containing a half milesyuare. Every square has 
its bishop, whose powers temporaily correspond 
to those of our justice of the peace. The officers 
of the general city government are a president, 
marshal, sheriff, &c., the first of whom is elect- 
ed for life by the council of twelve, and the sec- 
ond semi-annually by the same body. ‘The power 
of the president is unlimited—his word in almost 
every instance is the law of the land. In the 
event of the perpetration of any crime, however, 
the council of twelve have a right to dispose of 
him. Since the murder of the famed Jo Smith, 
Mr. Brigham Young has ruled among the Latter 
Day Saints. He is much beliked by the people 
for his honesty (so called) in office, ne less than 
for his social democratic deportment out. 

About two years ago the first building was 
erected in Salt Lake City, and already the pop- 
ulation numbers much over 25,000. The houses 


being made for the early erection of a temple and 
other public buildings, in a nobler and more cu- 
rable style. As it is, the city does not now pre- 
sent a mean appearance. Its broad streets, laid 
out with great regularity; its large lots, con- 
verted generally into blooming gardens or too 
well ornamented yards, and the many neat little 
cottages at every turn, rénder it more attractive 





in many respects than are other older and more 
magnificent cities. 4 

The Mormons are a gay pease, given to mu- 
sic, dancing and women. They do not profess 
to keep the Sabbath. ‘The followers of Christ 
they pretend to regard as those heathens who 
stand the least chance of salvation. Indeed the 
Mormons regard or pretend to regard the creed 
of their sires, which they have themselves _ 
foresworn, as the most deceitful of all 
they abominate it. The dislike they bear to 
christianity, is divided with that which they bear 
American Christians. The United States are 
seldom alluded to in other than an unfriendly, 
rancorous spirit. In the councils of the people 
this feeling is from politic and prudent motives, 
in a great measure concealed. In society and 
in business transactions, however, they allow it 
full play. 





Ecyptran Women. The lower orders are 
often extremely noisy, and nothing can equal 
the volubility of the women. The fair sex ap- 
pear generally well made, except about the bust; 
but their features—I mean those of the humbler 
classes—are harsh and coarse. [ do not think 
this arises either from exposure to the sun or 
hard work. The same observation is not made 
in India. All I know is that the passions of the 
Egyptian women are strongly developed, and 
that in language and manners they beat a great 
resemblance to the lower ordersof the Trish. The 
fierceness of their quarrels ie sometimes sur- 
prising. I have seen an old dame for a whole 
quarter of an hour perseveringly attempt to get 
at a young man who had offended her, in order 
to scratch his face. Her tongue never ceased 
to utter all the while the most awful curses, and 
she actually foamed at the mouth, and, throw- 
ing herself on the ground, reiled about in trans- 
ports of impotent rage. According to the eus- 
tom of the country, however, she did not turn 
upon those that held her. Let me hasten to add, 
that never have I seen tenderer mothers than in 
Egypt. Jt is my impression, indeed, though I 
should not like to be too positive on such a sub- 
ject, that maternal affection is the only pure pas- 
sion of which the Egyptian women, as a rule, are 
capable. I have often heard it said by them ‘* A 
husband is a husband; if one is lost another is 
to be got ; but whocan give me back my child?” 
[Two years in a Levantine Family. 





Drviston or Time 1x Music.—Lastly, and 
perhaps more wonderful than all, a proper and 
minute division of Time was to be effected. That 
inherent appreciation of what musicians term 
‘** time,’’ which almost every human being pos- 
sesses naturally, but which few understand, and 
none can explain, was to be expressed and de- 
fined. Divisions and subdivisions were to be de- 
monstrated and made clear. This was the task 
of tasks. Savages, who never heard of the ex- 
istence of such a science as music, are known to 
clap their hands in unison at certain measurable 
periods in their wild songs. They observe the 
law of musical time, without having the slightest 
conception of what time is. Nor are we much 
better now. We can write time as well as tune; 
but we know not now, nor have we yet been able 
to analyze or detect the instinct which teaches 
us, as it does the savages, at wha: periods of any 
given air we should mark time. Yet thousands 
of persons, singing together, will ‘‘ beat’ ar the 
same instant. No one knows why or wherefore 
it should be so.—[Graham’s Magazine. 





Wuat tHe Littite Eves Saw. John Con- 
dor, afterwards D. D. was born at Wiuimple, in 
Cambridgeshire, June 3d, i714. His grand- 
father, Richard Condor, kissed him, and, with 
tears in his eyes, said, ‘‘ Who knows what sad 
days these little eyes are likely to see?’’ Things 
wearing at this time a threatning aspect, relative 
to Dissenters, Dr. Condor remarked, upon men- 
tioning the above circumstance, ‘* these eyes 
have, for more than sixty years, seen nothing 
but goudness and mercy follow me and the: 
churches of Christ, even to this day.’’ His ep- 
itaph was : 

I have sinned. 
I have repented. I have trusted. 
1 have loved. I rest. 
I shall rise. 
And, through the grace of Christ, 
However unworthy, 
I shall reign. 





A Goop Sussriture ror a Sermon.—The 
New Orleans Picayune tells a story of a clergy- 
man who was in the habit as soon as he got into 
the pulpit, of placing his sermon in a crevice 
under the cushion, where he lett it during the 
singing of the accustomed psalm. One Sunday 
he pushed the sermon book too far into the 
crevice, and lost it. When the psalm was con- 
cluded he called the clerk to bring him a Bible. 
The clerk, somewhat astonished at this un- 
usual request, brought him a Bible as he de- 
sired. The clergyman opened it, and thus 
addressed his congregation: ‘* My brethren, 1 
have lost my sermon; but I wlll read youa 
chapter in this worth ten of it.’ 





THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY. 


Remember, that although we feel there is 
enough in mere humanity, without the Bible, to 
condemn slavery —that the verdict against it is 
so self-evident as to destroy the title of any book 
to be thought inspired which sanctions such a 
system ; still we, so far from bringing any such 
accusation against the Bible, have always claim- 
ed it in behalf of justice and liberty. Itis from 
the church and the politicians, that this attack 
on the Bible comes, and not from us. I know I 
am repeating things abundantly well known to 
all our friends, but it is often the result of such 
speeches as we have just heard, that the audi- 
ence go away under a wrong impression. I con- 
tend that every thing that has been said, that the 
principles of these resolutions, that the subtra- 
tum of all that has been spoken, all claim the 
Bible as a basis ; and that, confident the Bible is 
on our side, we will not be forced into any posi- 
tion of seeming hostility to it. We have issues 
enough with this community. 

Because the clergy of our little day and neigh- 
borhood pervert the Scriptures, shall that make 
us disbelieve them? No matter for the texts ; 
enough fur us to know that on every field where 
justice has triumphed, the Bible has led the van ; 
that tyrants in every age have hated it—haman- 
ity, in every step of its progress, has caught 
watchwords from its pages. Freedom of thought 
was won by those Ae would read it in spite of 
Popes ;—freedom of speech by those who would 
expound it in defiance of Laud. Lather and 
Savonarola, Howard and Oberlin, Fenelon and 
Wilberforce, Puritan and Huguenot, Covenanter 
and Quaker, all hugged it to their breasts. It 
was to print the Bible that bold men fought for 
liberty of the press. When the oppressor hur- 
ries to place it in every cottage, when the slave- 
holder labors that his slave may be able to read 
it, then will we begin to believe that Isaiah 
struggled to rivet ‘ every yoke,’ that Paul was 
opposed to giving every man that which is just 
and equal, and that the New Testament was 
writtea to ‘strengthen the weak hands and con- 
firm the feeble knees’ of tottering iniquities. 

But not till then shall a few petty priests shut 
us out from sympathy with, and confidence 1, 
the noble army of martyrs and the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles. Not till then shall the 
Swuarts’and Waylands, with their litle black 
gowns, hide from us the burning light of .the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. What though, 
holding up the Books, they ery, ‘ See here and 
look there, note these specks on the sun’: we 
know stil] it is the sun, and astronomy tells that 
what is dark there to-day will perhaps be bright- 
ness and living light to-morrow. So with the 
Bible. What though, here and there, there 
should be isolated texts which look inconsistent 
with the great spirit which informs the’ whole ! 
Coming years, we know, will show them, like 
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spots on the sun, all bright with the splendid ef- 
fulgence of infinite love. Shali an ambiguous 
line in Timothy cover up the whole sermon on 
the mount? No! we still claim the Bible ; 
and bad as the American Church is, it will take 
ali its cunning and craft to make us doubt the 
purity of Jesus or the humanity of Paul. [Wen- 
dell Philips. 


— el 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Boston, Saturday, August 10, 1850. 

















RATIONALISM. 


A Criticat History oF RaTionatism tn GeRMany.— 
By Armand Saintes. Translated from the French. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1849. 


This is one of a series of works which Dr. 
Beard is publishing in illustration or defence of 
the Christian faith. The work is as elaborate, 
conscientious, thorough, and we had almost said, 
as dry, as if it had been written by a German in- 
stead of a Frenchman; while the translation is 
as carelessly made as any that it has been our 
fortune recently to see. But in spite of these 
drawbacks, it will be read with profit by any 
one who wishes to nave a just understanding of 
the great theological questions of our day. 

In tracing the history of Rationalism, there 
are three words of constant occurrence whose 
meaning should be attended to. 

Supernaturalism believes that God has made 
to mankind an immediate and direct revelation of 
religious truth, which revelation is contained 
in the Scriptures. 

Rationalism teaches that there has been no 
such revelation, but that man derives all his 
knowledge of religious truth from reason. By 
Rationalism, as a system, is not meant that it 
harmonizes with reason, but that its sole source 
is in the reason. The Bible is like any other 
work, which man uses, furnishing valuable sug- 
gestions, instructions and aids, but possessing no 
authority. 

Naturalism in the same way rejects all that is 
supernatural in the Scriptures. As distingaish- 
ed from Rationalism, it is characterized by the 
open and general avowal of hostility to revela- 
tion. Itis the negative side of infidelity, while 
Rationalism, though equally rejecting all special 
revelation, teaches that God reveals himself 
through nature, threngh human history, through 
the various religions of the world, Christianity 
among the rest, and finally and chiefly through 
the reason. Like Naturalism, however, it gives 


in those states which so recently responded to 
the call ot Luther to religious reform. 
At this jancture, Spener, who wanted only the 
organizing mind and autocratic will to have made 
him the German Wesley, appeared. Too mod- 
est and humble to allow himself to be regarded 
as a reformer, so devout that his enemies fasten- 
ed upon him as a reproach, that which showed 
their own state, the name of pietist, he endeavor- 
ed to kindle up in the hearts of men a true and 
vita! religion. He insisted on making the Bible 
the standard of faith, instead of a creed, and 
taught the essential importang, even in attain- 
ing religious truths, of a pious, righteous and 
benevolent life. Various governments issued 
edicts against him, and the great body of theo- 
logians vehemently opposed him. His labors 
were, however, widely felt—he became superin- 
tendent of the University of Halle, great numbers 
of students rallied around him and his successors, 
and not only was his influence seen in theology, 
but Francke embodied his highest ideas of a 
christian life in his schemes of beneficence, and 
Handel transferred their spirit into his sublime 
harmonies. After his death his worth was ac- 
knowledged, and before long the champions of 
the Lutheran creeds united with the followers 
of Spener, to oppose what seemed a more for- 
midable adversary. 
From the Platonism of Alexandria downward, 
systems of philosophy have always greatly mod- 
ified and have often tyrannized over religious 
faith. Protestantism furnished no exception to 
the general law. Descartes, the founder of 
modern philosophy, whose wondertully bold, 
original] and enterprising genius is not sufficiently 
recognized by gEnglish writers, had indeed no 
special! religious object in his speculations. But 
his followers, Spinoza and Malebranche, govern- 
ed by a very different spirit one from ancther, 
but almost equally pantheistic in their tenden- 
cies, set up the intrusive throne of philosophy 
in the most sacred retirements of religion,— 
while one great task of Leibnitz, the compeer 
and rival of Newton, was to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of reason and revelation. His 
ideas of Leibnitz to formulas, and in framing 
them into a basis for religious truth. 
Having once associated herself as a co-ordi- 


disciple, Wolf, spent his life in reducing the} 


much to many scholars who belong to the 

Rationalistic ranks. They have torn away 

from christianity much that was adventitious and 

false, and while intending quite the contrary, 

have collected the materials of a more séttled 

faith. Like Emerson’s architects ‘+ they build- 

ed better than they knew.” 

But on the whole, in reading the history of 
Rationalism in Germany, one traverses as dreary 

a moral desert as can well be imagined. There 

is something both shocking and contemptible in 

the position occupied by the leading Rationalists. 

A great part of them have been pastors of 
Evangelical churches, professing to receive and 
teach the formulas of the orthodox faith, or have 
held theological professorships in the Universi- 
ties. They have thus obtained their livelihvod, 
by giving a feigned support to precisely that 
faith which it was the great business of their 
lives to subvert and destroy. It has been among 
them almost a settled thing that the preacher 
was quite distinct from the scholar; and that 
while in his office he was bound to teach the 
people according to the recognized standards, and 
to lay aside his individual opinions ; it was per- 
mitted him to believe whatever he pleased as a 
scholar. Thus they have preached about the 
resurrection of Christ to the people, but derided 
the idea of it in their writings for scholars. 
They have warned the people of the retributions 
of futurity in their sermons, and in their own 
minds, in many cases did not believe in the per- 
sonal immortality of man. Rationalism has 
lived under the shadow of the altar, while endea- 
voring to undermine it. Had it stated in sim- 
ple language what it believed and what it re- 
jected, it would have been repelled from the 
church by the moral sense of mankind. But it 
retained the use of christian words and phrases, 
though with an utterly changed meaning. lis 
adherents claimed to be christians, but they have 
meant it in one sense and Jed the people to think 
it in another. The case of multitudes of 
Rationalist Theologians, has been very much 
the same as if Gibbon or Paine had held a living 
in the English Church, and claimed to be chris- 
Their position has been dis- 
honest and debasing in the extreme. While 
you respect their learning, you are almost com- 
pelled to despise the men, either for their want 


tian believers. 





nate power with revelation, philosophy grew 
daily more exacting. From attempting to find 
a philosophical basis for religious truth, she 
soon came to regard herself as the sole discoverer 
and authotity; thus supplanting revelation and 
throwing it into contempt. Philosophy, with 
Liebnitz, was believing. With Kant, though 





to reason the supreme authority in deciding all 
The two differ 
more in name than The chief 
difference is that the Naturalist openly avows 
his rejection of the Christian religion as possess- 
ing a peculiar authority, while Rationalism ap- 
propriates, though it changes their meaning, 
the words hallowed by Christian usage, clothes 
itself in a Christian garb, stands in a Christian 
pulpit, and while laboring te undermine the 


questions relating to religion. 
in substance. 


religion, does it in the name of a disciple. 
Rationalism is less coarse and vulgar, but Nat- 
ulalism is mere honest, and less egotistic. 

We do not agree with our author in attribut- 
ing the existence of Rationalism, in any legiti- 
mate sense of the words, te those great ideas re- 
specting the rights of the individual mind to 
which the Reformation gave currency, nor 
should we look for the remedy in a more strin- 
gent church organization. The first question 
at the Reformation, related to the source of 
Christian faith. Whatever it afterwards be- 
came, it was net originally 2 question of doc- 
trine, but of the authority on which all doctrines 
should rest. The Catholic found that authority 
in the decisions of the Church. The fundament- 
al principie of the Reformation was, that the 
Holy Scriptures, considered as divinely inspired, 
onght to be the sole guide of the faith and 
morals of Christians, and that to each person 
belonged the right of judging for himself what 
they taught. The business of the individual 
reason was to interpret Scripture, but the Scrip- 
ture being onee understood, its teachings were 
authoritative. 

But the Reformers were themselves unfaithful 
to their own principles. When Charles V. de- 
manded of them some specification of their opin- 
ions to shew what their views were and that they 
were not obroxious to the charge of helding no 
settled faith, they hasted (in imitation of all 
since the apostolic and primitive times) to draw 
up elaborate creeds, enumerating those articles of 
belief which they maintained were found in 
the Scriptures. Regard for what was supposed 
to be truth, hatred of error, the need of union 
for strength, as well as the love of power and 
the intolerance ef dissent, caused them to en- 
throne these creeds in places of authority. Where 
protestantisma was in the aseendaney the civil pow- 
er was speedily enlisted in their support, the creeds 
were guarded by pains and penalties, according 
to the approved usages of the chureh, and thus 
the Reformers rejected the Papacy only to in- 
stal themselves in the place of Popes. The 
great principle, under whose banner they assailed 
and stormed the Roman power, they utterly 
denied in practice so soon as any of their follow- 
ers showed that the adoption of it led to dissent. 


These creeds, which require not merely as- 
sent to the authority of the Seriptures, but 
assent to some special interpretation of their con- 
tents, were taken under the protection of differ- 
ent protestant governments. The church was 
united with the State, and the purity of reli- 
gious doctrine among the people maintained by 
law. 

It was in this want of fidelity to the great 
principles of the Reformation that we find the 
theological origin of Rationalism. At first dur- 
ing the season of conflict and danger, creeds, by 
being a bond of union, were a source of strength, 
and for the sake of this, the prudent and the tim- 
id were willing to make concessions. But as 
the season of war with Catholicism passed by, 
theologians began to question the creeds and to 
speculate on the authorized opinions. 
appeared the evil of deserting the true principles 
of Protestantism. As soon as a theologian dif- 
fered but by a line from the received faith, he 
found himself the object of censure, and cut off 
from the advantages which the state reserved for 
true believers. When the difference was slight, 
these penalties led to silence, reserve, and to 
seeming acquiescence and conformity. It wasa 
dangerous step, certain to proceed from bad to 
worse. ‘The amount of dissent from the stand- 
ards of faith was constantly increasing, even 
while the old formulas and phrases of religion 
were maintained. ‘Those who were of a bolder 
temper, the moment they avowed their dissent, 
found themselves in bitter controversy with the 
adherents of the prevailing faith. The preser- 
vation in their purity and authority of the es‘ab- 
lished standards beeame the principal thing. 
‘The pulpit and the press were engrossed by theo- 
logical controversy. The practical aspects of 
the gospel were lost sight of, and the effort to 
establish a creed, resulted in establishing the let‘er 
and killing the spirit. A dead orthodoxy reigned 


| he strove to infuse a conscience into metaphysics 
land to establish the immortality of the soul, its 
| tendencies were skeptical. Under the influence of 
| Schilling, Fichte, and Hegel, the fashion grew 
lof treating Christianity with a certain patron- 
ising, supercilious contempt—adopting its words 
jand rejecting its ideas, until at length, though 
| preserving some of the shows of respect, it seems 
|to have become both Christless and Godless. 
With this invasion of theology by philosophy, 
and partly its occasion, appeared a new element. 
The English Deism of Lord Herbert, Shafts- 
jbury, Tindal and Bolingbroke, and others, and 
ithe Skepticism of the French Encyclopedists 
‘and Voltaire were diffused by active propagan- 
| dists in Germany. This Naturalism of France, 
| equally gross and frivolous, bad a yreat curren- 
ley. And yet it was not the form of skepticism 
| specially congenial to the German mind. But 
| when Mendelsohn clothed it in a certain mild, 
} sentimental religionism; and Lessing had given 
jit the attraction of sober learning, logic, and 
'a clear and forcible style ; it appeared in a form 
which commended itself to  seriows-minded 
| students and. thinkers. 
| Lessing’s name stands in 
‘rank of German critics and scholars, and from 


} 
| 


the publication of the ‘ Wolfenbuttel’ frag- 
ments, and other writings in which he assailed 
i the reality of the christian miracles, dates a new 


the foremost! 





|of moral honesty or moral courage. 

| Those who have not occupied this false posi. 
tion, have certainly occupied a very melancholy 
one. They have devoted themselves to the 
study and illustration of those writings to which 
they have attached no religious authority, and 
| from which they could derive little religious ad- 
They might help others, but they 
| were themselves excluded from enjoying any 


} 
| Vantage. 


| benefit from the Scriptures. ‘They have been 
| like the spirit which Scott deseribes, which had 
|no life beyond the earth, and to whom the 
| Bible was a sealed book which it could only 
| give to others but not open for itself. 

The merits of German scholarship are, we 
It has been 
| confined, so far as it is valuable, chiefly to history, 


| think, very much misapprehended. 


| philology and criticism. It has done much to 
settle the text of Scripture and to ascertain the 
| meaning of its words. It has also delved into 
} the records of the past and given to the world 
| results from its historical labors of the greatest 
value. But the German mind seems to be as 
| unfitted for any useful speculation, as it is fitted 
| for the laborious and patient collection of facts 
After all that is said of German 
philosophy, speculation, and theology, since the 
Literally 
; nothing but to build up theories one day, to be 
| thrown down the next. Their vaunted systems 
| might all be lost, another Omar might burn them 
all, and the world would lose nothing. 

The Germans are commonly described as pe- 
culiarly spiritual. We see no evidence of spirit- 
iwality in frittering life away in building up 
| trumpery systems of metaphysics which have no 


| ; ; 
| practical relations to the growth of a manly, 


and opinions. 


time of Kant, what have they done ? 





JERICHO AND THE DEAD SEA. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


The country east of Jerusalem has not been 
generally visited by travellers till within the 
last few years. The roving Bedouins, who 
inhabit it, looked on every stranger as lawful 
booty and hated him accordingly. Whoever 
went from Jerusalem to Jericho was sure to fall 
among thieves, and consequently there were not 
many, who cared to illustrate our Saaiour’s 
parable. Latterly, however, things have im- 
proved a little. It has become less perilous to 
visit Jordan and the Dead Sea, and an excursion 
into that region is now necessary to complete 
the education of an Eastern traveller. But woe 
to him, who goes without a guard. He will be 
scented by the harpies and plundered for his 
temerity as surely as he tries it. An English- 
man had the courage or carelessness to attempt the 
journey alone, a year or twoago. He returned to 
Jerusalem, the day after his departure with a hat 
npon his head ; otherwise he was clad in the 
simple garments nature originally bestowed upon 
him. It was fortunate for him, that the climate 
of Palestine is mild. 

We bargained with a sheik by the name of 
Mustapha, brother of one Abdallah, who is 
a still more powerful chieftain, to escort us froin 
Jerusalem to Jericho, the Jordan and back, for 
the sum of eight hundred piastres, (forty dollars.) 
Mustapha was one of the best specimens of an 
Arab, which I recollect to have seen. He was 
full six feet tall, and so admirably proportioned, 
that you would not notice his height. His eye 
flashed when he spoke, like the light which 
gleamed from his trusty blade, and his step was 
as free and fearless as the winds of the desert 
over which he roved. His striped blanket hung 
about him in folds as graceful, as ever the toga 
dropped from the shoulders of Marcellus or 
Cesar. Often did I watch him, marching at the 
head of his clan, and marvelled at the inborn 
grace and beauty of this child of nature. When 
we asked him if he could conduct us in safety to 
our journey’s end, he drew himself up to his full 
height, and laying his hand upon his heart, 
replied, ‘* My life shall answer for yours ;’’ and 
he performed his promise. His followers were 
a strong and active looking set of Arabs, but 
none of them bore, like him, the stamp of na- 
ture’s nobility. He ruled as it were of course. 
His turban and blanket served him for clothes by 
day and pillow and bed at night. When we 


called—in addition to the stipulated pay. A 
sheep is frequently given them wherewith to 
make merry. As we were anxious to keep on 
good terms with our wild protectors, we did not 
forget the custom. We accordingly directed 
Mustapha to procure a sheep for himself and his 
companions at our expense. He did so, and in- 
vited us to be present at the slaying. We ac- 
cepted the invitation, and witnessed a scene that 
might, at least, be called unique. In the first 
place, Mustapha assembled all his company, 
excepting those on duty as sentinels, and mar- 
shalled them in a semi-circle near the watch-fire. 
He then placed himself before them and com- 
menced singing a sort of unintelligible, monot- 
onous chant, with a chorus, which sounded like 
ya, lala ya la. His companions gradually, one 
after another, joined in the chant, and all kept 
time by clapping their hands together. At first 
their voices were low and bodies motionless, but 
as their chieftain elevated his voice, they raised 
theirs. He then began to swing his body to and 
fro, with a measured movement, which his fol- 
lowers imitated. As his excitement increased, 
his voice grew louder, and his motions more 
rapid and extravagant, while his eyes flashed 
brighter than the lurid flame which streamed up 
and flickered among the trees, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance became almost unearth- 
ly. He sung and leaped before the fire as only 
an Arabcould. His tribe imitated him in every 
thing. They clapped as he clapped, sprung as 
he sprung, and leaped as he leaped. At length, 
as the grand finale approached, he snatched his 
sword from its scabbard, and, whirling the blade 
above his head, commenced a series of jumps 
and gyrations that would have made Ellsler or 
Taglioni insane. The whole tribe of Arabs 
caught their chieftain’s spirit. Thev yelled, 
and screamed, and sung, and jumped, and 
whirled their bodies and kicked their feet in uni- 
son. In the flickering and uncertain light of the 
fire that burned before them, they might have 
been aptly taken for a band of demons, celebrat- 
ing their nightly orgies, or for fire-worshippers 
‘preparing for sacrifice. The flashing of their 


[For the Register.] 
LINES. 


I pledge you in a cup not over brimming : 
Though heirs to ali,—God knows our weak hearts best, 
And tempts us gently from our downy nest 
To the wide air,—yon fresh horizon dimming, 
And tempering to our thought, the abysses gleaming 
Beyond ; Eternity ’s severe, pure light 
Soft prismed by Time—and Love the Infinite 
Through human founts intelligibly streaming ; 
Teach us that Heaven withholdeth but to fill ; 
Grasping, thou wouldst Jose all ; wait thea and see— 
In the old press of Duty steadfast still— 
How comes the unexpected God to thee, 
How the w'ld Future that now mocks thy clasp 
Lies trembling in the Present’s nervous grasp. 





“Dr. Wesster.—Dr. Webster still remains 
—and is likely to be hung as—‘ Erving Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in Harvard College.’’’ [N. Y. 
Independent. ‘° 

We have looked upon it as one of the pleasant 
indications of liberality in our day, that no paper, 
however hostile to Harvard College, has, so far 
as we have seen, attempted in any way to bring 
odium on the University because of the fearful 
crime perpetrated by one of its professors. The 
above extract, from the Boston Correspondent of 
N. Y. Independent, is the first ungenerous fling of | 
the kind that has come to eur notice, and it is 
unworthy of the liberal character of the paper in 
which it appears. It is not true that Dr. Web- 
ster still remains ‘‘ Erving Professor in Harvard 
College.’’ Very soon after his conviction, all 
official connection between him and the college 
ceased by his resigning his professorship, with 
an expression of thanks to the corporation for 
pot prejudging his case. 





[For the Register.] 
San Francisco, June 6, 1850. 
Davin Reep, Ese.— 

Dear Sir,—I1 thought something might be 
said from this strange place, and will commence 
with a few remarks on the passage outward. | 
From New York towards the equator, I took the | 
route recommended by Lieutenant Maury, which 
is more direct than the old or eastern one, and 
found we passed to windward of the great elbow 





weapons, their loose garments floating in the 
wind, and their unearthly though measured cries 
would have alarmed those who had not become 
accustomed to Arab life. Suddenly they ceased. 
Every voice was stilled, and every limb was mo- 
tionless? One of their number sprang from the 
circle, caught the sheep which lay bound and 
frightened before the fire, and drew a sword 
across its throat. Another movement and the 





pitched our tents at night and he had set his 
guard, he would fold his blanket about him, and 
lay down upon the sand to sleep. The music of 
the winds lulled him to rest and the stars 
watched his slumbers. He never complained of 
the close and heavy air of his chamber, or rose 
with a headache from a bed of down. Oh! what 
a difference between his iron frame and erect 
stature and firm yet elastic tread, and the crouch- 
ing form and sallow face and feeble step of 
the exercise-taker, on his daily walk around the 
Mall or Battery. 


We left Jerusalem by the Jaffa gate, and 
riding half way around the walls of the tower to 
St. Stephen’s gate, across the site of Titus’ 
camp, crossed the valley of Jehosaphat and the | 
brook Kedron to the mount of Olives. Mustapha | 
with his escort, consisting of thirty wild men of 
the desert, awaited our approach on the southern | 
side of the mountain. His followers were clad | 
like himself in turbans and blankets, and each | 
one carried a gun of enormous length, resem- 
bling an old revolutionary fowling-piece. Some 
of them had pistols stuck into the gaily colored 
shawls, which encompassed their waists. Mus- 
tapha alone wore a sword at his side, the insig- 
nia of a chieftain. The environs of Jerusalem 
But I 


doubt if imagination ever pictured a scene so 


are cheerless and barren to the extreme. 


For miles 
there is scarcely a green thing to be seen, not 


known as the wilderness of Engeddi. 


even a tuft of thistles or a mullen stalk upon 


utterly desolate as iis eastern borders—anciently | 


quivering flesh was roasting upon the coals. 
| Then the dance began anew. But we were 
| satisfied with the show and its disgusting ter- 
| mination, and so left Mustapha and his clan to 
| their own enjoyment. 

Ou the next morning, an hour’s ride from Jer- 
Its banks 
|are green and fertile. ‘The stream itself is nar- 


| ico, brought us to the River Jordan. 


row and rapid, and, at the point we reached it, 
_muddy. Wild flowers grow abundantly along 
| its side, and dip their leaves into its waters. In 
| sone places, the trees from either side mingle 
!their branches above its current, and form an 
jarbor over it. We all dismounted, both Arabs 
jand Franks, to bathe our faces in the stream 
that is sacred alike to the Jew and Moslem and 
Christian. Some even stripped themselves and 
plunged into its sacred waters, but most con- 
tented themselves with simply washing in them. 
We should have been glad to have lingered there 
longer and yielded ourselves fo the influences 
| of the place, but Mustapha harried us on, either 
| out of real or pretended fear of the neighboring 
tribes. So we mounted our horses and rode 
jaway. We did not follow the course of the 
river southward, but continued in a direct line to 
| the Dead Sea. In a couple of hours, or a little 
|more, we traversed the dry, sandy plain that 
forms the northern border of that sea, and came 
in sight of the ancient residence of the Sodomites. 
The lake which flows, or rather lays, above their 
| abodes, (it can searcely be said to flow,) is of a 


jera in German theology. M. de Saintes considers | righteous and devout soul. The study of math- 
| that Rationalism had its origin in the alarm ex-| ematics is quite as spiritual. The German 
religiousness, which is thought to be so beautiful 
and promising, is very much like the sentimental 
benevolence which we sometimes see, soft and 
melting on the surface and hard as flint within. 


The German race is peculiarly a sensual one. 


| cited by these writings among theologians. 

At any rate, owing to the combined causes to | 
which we have referred, a crisis had come in the | 
| religious history of Germany. The established | 
lcreeds had lost much of their authority; the the-| 
| ories of inspiration neld by the reformers, which | 
|threw a sanctity around even the words of the} 


They are well represented by the emigrants who 
land in shoals on our coast, and whose ideas can 
| Bible, had been to a great extent abandoned, | scarcely be raised above selfish and gross pieas- 
‘the rights of reason in interpreting and controll-| ures and money-making. Of course the excep- 
| ing faith had been widely discussed with vari- | tions are many, but we speak of the tendencies 
ous conclusions, and now not only among the|of arace. The German heaven seems to be 
| gross and vicious, but among thinkers and schol-| a beer-shop, music and a dance under the trees. 
jars had arisen a large and growing class of | Luther and his compeers were noble exceptions. 
men who denied the reality of the christian mi-| But in German history since then, how little of 
| racles and asserted their essential incredibility and | that vigorous spirituality has been seen which 
leven impossibility. | gave character to the Puritans and enabled them 
It was evident that the old arguments of| to live and die for ideas. 
| Christianity were no longer sufficient for this} There are those who fear the spread of Rational- 
| new state of things. ism in this country. We haye no such fears. 
cy of the times, there now appeared a more! If connected with Christian churches, it will be 
thorough scholarship, more just principles of in- felt to be so deficient in honesty of position that 
terpretation and a more scrutinizing inquiry | it will die out. When it disconnects itself from 
into the true grounds of christian faith.| churches and Jays aside Christian names and 
The result on one side has been a far better phrases, it will stand on the same ground as any 
understanding of the sacted scriptures, a vast | system of philosophy, and be seen to be as in- 
accumulation of critical and historical learning, }competent as any other to meet the religious 
and a careful examination of the foundations on! wants of the human soul. We may have infidel- 
which christian belief rests. In this way much ity, and doubtless shall have, but it is likely for 
has already been done for faith, and the final re-| a long time yet to take the manlier form of 
sult of such studies must be the promotion 
of truth. But at the same time there was 
janother tendency. The first effort of such men 
(as Ernesti and Semler in resisting the influx of 
Rationalism, was to disencumber Christianity, as 
ought to have been done, of everything hostile to 
reason; but afterwards on the part of their folluw- 
ers the tendency was to keep out of sight and | aspirations of the human soul. It has for wit- 
ito throw doubt on whatever did not find suffi-| nesses, the best hopes, the most heroie and disin- 
cient evidence in reason itself. There grew up | terested purposes and_ sacrifices, the noblest 
in Germany a morbid terror of admitting any | thoughts of the last eighteen centuries. And 
\divine interference in human affairs, and an un- | above al] it has the inward experiences of devout 
willingness to admit any light except that which | souls, and the good fruits of Christian lives. 


Called forth by the exigen- | 





straightforwarddenial. Rationalism may smooth 
the way for this, but in its true form it cannot 
long exist or widely spread. 

We are not disturbed by the occasional ap- 
pearance of infidelity. Christianity has better 
support than the arguments of theologians. It 
has great allies—the wants, sorrows, hopes, 








T esald ane ceed. cand greenish dark color, and of an exceedingly hitter 
see sand, s 


and nothing but sand all about me. The plains | taste. 
are covered with sand; there is sand on the | Slimy, itching, and unpleasant sensation which 
followed, [ did not care to do more. I was wil- 
where. The sun is hot above, but its rays are heat- | /ing to trust the evidence of those who have 
| bathed in it, and been buoyed up by its waters, 
;asif ina lake of pitch. Unfortunately, as our 


party was not composed of savans on a scientific 


which to rest the eye. : 
I put my hand into it, and from the 


: 
mountains, sand in the valleys and sand every | 


ed seven-fold by the sand upon which they strike, 
and are reflected with scalding heat upon the 
traveller's face. If we saw a man gliding along 
the horizon, we at once suspected him to be an 
enemy, and straightway began to reckon up the 
chances of a fight. 


}expedition, but of simple tourists, seeking te 
| gratify their curiosity, we soon departed. An 
Even animals and birds of a| 20Ur or two by the Dead Sea was quite enough 
kindly nature seem to dread this sand wilderness. | sas satisfy _ As "= whether birds — fly over 
The vulture and hawk hovered above us by day, | it, or fish live it, or islands float upon it, or tes 
and the jackall and hyena howled around our | Served pn and women be found beneath it, I 
tents by night. cannot tell. The latter part I should think by 
is ei “Goin eat 0! no means improbable. I picked upa few stones 

t jalong the beach as souvenirs of my visit, and 

A curse seems to rest upon it. » In fens) then rede away. Indeed there is scarcely any- 


than two hours from the time we left Jerusalem, | ,, . ~ ; pas 
: 5 | thing at the Dead Sea to detain the unscientific 
we found ourselves on the borders of this dreary . 
| traveller beyond an hour. The scene is one of 
Asphaltuin, sand, and 


, Mustapha then arranged us in . sort 0 | unmitigated desolation. 
military order. He divided his troop into two | brine are there concentrated in a valley that does 
bands, one of which, commanded by himself, led not produce a single green thing, save a few 

shrubs that bear either an ashy-colored fruit, 


the van, while the other brought up the rear. 
Sea,) or a sandy-colored 


Our humble selves were placed in the centre. | (apples of the Dead 

How far there was any real danger, I do 7 flower that tries to be pink. I felt relieved, 
know ; but at any rate, our guards = always! could breathe easier, when I had Jeft the sea out 
on the alert. Scouts were kept in advance, | of sight behind me. I am glad to have seen it, 
whose forms could be seen on the distant mill | o1t was entioied with & glance. 6. 
tops, as they looked about for hostile tribes that | 
might be prowling near. In this way, we} 
continued on our march across the desert. | Passage of an Iron Bar through the Head. 
Towards evening, we reached the borders of| We have received from Ticknor & Uo. an au- 
a broad plain, where clusters of trees and fields|thentic account by Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of the 
of bright green grass told of fertility. What a | most extraordinary accident that we ever heard 
delicious relief it was, after toiling over that fur-|of. On the 13th of Sept., 1848, Phineas P. 
nace of sand, to meet an oasis of fresh, cvol | Gage, a shrewd and intelligent man, aged 25, in 
greensward, studded with trees, whose Jeaves| charging a rock which he was blasting, was in 
played with the evening breeze and exchanged | the act of consolidating the powder, when an ex- 
glances with the springs of water that gushed | plosion took place, and the iron bar with which 
forth beneath them. My wearied horse seemed | he was working, three feet and seven inches long, 
to appreciate the feelings of his rider, and ex-| one and a quarter inches in diameter, the upper 
pressed his delight by galloping over the grass | end peinted, passed in at his left cheek and out at 
and through the trees. But my gallop was ‘not of | the top of the head, having gone almost through 
long continuance. We soon caine to the ruins | the middle of the brain. ‘The iron was picked up at 


Such was 
passed. 


waste. 


And now } 


shone out of the human mind in its unassisted | 


workings. 

Here was the commencement of modern Ra- 
|tionalisrn. It proceeded on step by step. One 
book after another was rejected from the canon. 
One doctrine after another in the creed was sub- 
jected to criticism. Theology was divorced 
from religion. Some writers, like Paulus, ad- 
| mitted the general truth of the gospel narrations, 
j but rejecting every thing supernatural, endeavor- 
| éd to eliminate the miracles. And finally in our 
day, Rationalism seems to have come to its last 
results in such writers as Strauss, who not only 
jreyect the miraculous, but consider the gos- 
pel asa mete compilation of tabulous legends 
‘and myths, 

To give any account of the history of Ration- 
alism, is of course impossible here. We have 
done what we wished, if we have presented some 
jintelligible view of the stateof things which 
|preceded it. But before leaving the subject 
|there are some general remarks which suggest 
themeeives to our minds. 


It cannot be doubted, whatever the influence 
|in other respects, thal theological learning owes 


Until something more practical, more divine 
and more efficient for good can be discovered, 
Christianity will vindicate the assertion of its 
author, that though heaven and earth should 
pass away, his words will not pass away. 


Tue Presinent’s Messace.—President Fill- 
more has sent a message to the two houses of 
Congress, upon the present dispute between 
‘Texas and New Mexico. The President sus- 
tains the policy of the late executive, and says 
that if necessary he shall employ the authority 
of the general government. He recommends the 
immediate settlement of the Texan boundary 
question by an act of Congress, as the best and 
most speedy means of terminating the dispute. 





Nomination to Concress.—The Hon. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot has been nominated by the Whigs 
of Boston for Congress, to supply the vacancy 
vecasioned by the resignation of Mr. Winthrop. 


ta We would call attention to a notice in an- 
other column, of a Fair to held by our friends in 
Bernardston, on Thureday, Augast 15. 





trees. 
Jericho, and the ruined house, if Catholie tradi- 
tion may be credited, once belonged to Zaccheus. 
Here we pitched our tents, built our watch-fires, 
ate Our evening meal and slept quietly, under the 
watchful care of our Arab guardians. 


Jericho at the present day is little more than 
aname. J] could not discover even the founda- 
tious of its ancient walls. A few mud cottages 
alone remain to mark the site of the city of 
Palms. Trees are growing and wild flowers 
blooming over its streets. The curse which 
Joshua laid upon the place is fulfilled. No man 
has risen up to build its walls, or lay again its 
foundations. The trees grow so thickly around 
it now, that the brave old general of the Israel- 
ites would find it a difficult matter to march his 
host evea once around it. 

Mustapha entertained us before retiring by an 
Arab danee and feast. We were told that it 
was customary for travellers to make some pres- 





ent to their escort occasionally—backskeesh, it is 


of an ancient building, near an Arab village, | a distance of some rods, smeared with brains and 
around which were fields of unripe grain, and | blood. 
beyond them a forest, resembling a park of| ina state of consciousness to an ox-cart, rode 
That village is the modern town of sitting ereet three quarters of a mile, got out of 


The young man was carried by his men 


the cart himself, and, with a little assistance, 
went up stairs, all the while perfectly clear in 
mind. In afew months the wound was entirely 
healed, and the patient is now living. The iron 
bar may be seen in the Museum of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical College. These facts are 
placed beyond all question in the pamphlet before 
us, and furnish new evidence to show how fear- 
fully and wonderfully we are made. 





Ossequizs in Honor or Presivent Taytor. 
—The obsequies in honor of the late President 
will be celebrated in this city on Thursday, Au- 
gust 15. Arrangements are making for a most 
imposing pageant. We understand that a mag- 
nificent funeral car will be constructed, and that 
invitations have been, or will be, extended to all 
parts of the State, and to associations of every 
nature to take part in the ceremonies. It is ex- 
pected that the military portion of the display 
will be very imposing. 





|of South America without difficulty, proving, in 
|other words, that the winds and facilities for 
making progress into the southern hemisphere | 
lare better on the A nerican than on the African 
jside of the Atlantic. Our fast-sailing Canton 
| ships may have adopted this route, but generally 


| ° . 
pthe old way of running to the eastward is stereo- 





—— 


are cold. The mercury in my barometer stands 

about 30 inches, if it falls below that, small cirri 

will be observed in the heavens, and the wind 

will continue through the night in flaws. The 

bay is one of the grandest in the world; the 

wind and tide facilitate movement in all direc- 

tions; the boldness of hilly outline insures jt 

from sands and shoals, and, at the same time, 

there is no inconvenient depth of water. If the 

surrounding country justify reasonable expecta- 

tions as to its resources, of which gold, we hope, 

is but the stepping-stone, this magnificent sea 
will form the outlet and inlet of a populous and 
interesting country. We associate civilization 

so completely with the North-Atlantic, and its 
tributary seas, that it appears new to turn hither- 
ward to witness great strides and struggles in 

its behalf. I do desire to see it succeed, to act 
upon our population, and through them upon the 
wretchedness of Europe, whose worn out insti- 
tutions and burdens should meet every rebuke 
which this western world can give them. West- 
ward, ho! seems to be the watchword now, and 
you may build your railroad without questioning 
the propriety or waiting for minor points to ad- 
just themselves. When we were here before, in 
my earliest peregrination, in my 15th year, for 
I am ambitious of appearing young, we were 
sole monarch of all these waters, the very won- 
der of the birds of the air, as we beat across the 
bay, and the beasts of the hills. This spot was 
a desolation, not a house, not a hut, to my re- 
membrance ; now man’s energy in its excess is 
every where visible. In the bay are a fleet of 
vessels that would make large ports in the world 
succumb in point of comparison, but how shorn are 
many of those proportions which give interest to 
a ship ; their yards wanting and a-cock-bill, wrong 
and irregular angles and incompleteness every- 
where, a mark for the elements, the sun, wind, 
and rain doing their destroying work ; many of 
them have become store-ships, have lost their 
character as sea-ships, and can never leave this 
place again. The first fleet that came here were 
intentionally abandoned ; they were old vessels, 
and the owners at home were quite willing to get 
them out of sight, to leave the whole matter ‘o 
the tender mercy of the crew and the insurance, 
for better or worse, as it might appear, some in- 
definite time to come. Now a better levelled 
condition of labor is gained, better ships, with 
higher resolve, find themselves equal to anything 
they attempt, as in other places; but the ship- 





|typed upon the mind of the uninitated, who 
| should know that the route here proposed is no | 
| Visionary thing, but the grouping together of | 
facts and data of great interest and value. The | 
books and chac:s embodying the directions are | 
‘given freely to those who ask for them, re- 
‘questing only in return the noting on accom- 
| panying forms the changes of wind and temper- 


jature, of air and water, and other phenomena, 


| bearing on navigation, or interesting, as is ob- 
served, to the philosopher. The diagrams need 
| studying, as the different seasons indicate several 
| points of difference in the direction of the trades. 
In passing along Buenos Ayres and Patagonia 
|aship should keep well in shore, as the soundings 
| extend a great way from land, and upon them 
|the sea is smoother and weather more settled | 
|than in the ocean to the eastward. The passage | 
into the Pacific, through the Straits of Magellan, | 
should not be attempted in a square-rigged ves- | 
sel ; the prevailing winds are from the west, and | 
come dowr the gorges of the mountains and} 
along the course of the Estuary, in gusts causing | 
damage often, and the necessity of putting back 
to anchorage to await, it may be, a similar repe- 
‘tition of defeats and delays. Off Cape Horn, if| 
the winds are strong from the west, which they | 
almost invariably are, a ship should proceed 
south ; when the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
| gets restored in milder weather and more favor- 
jing gales, the fall of the barometer need not | 
| be feared, for its action is very sluggish in these | 


| high latitudes. In crossing the equator, on this | 








;side, 1 should never at any season keep to the | 


‘east of 105 west longitude, and, during the rains 
lon the Central American coast, should observe a 
| greater distance still from the continent. More- 
lover, there is nothing gained at any season by 
‘this proximity to the coast, for, on approaching 
| California, a ship should be 800 to 1000 miles 
ito the west of her port when she reaches its 
| parallel of Jatitude; for within this region the 
|north winds blow with the regularity of trade, 
‘making the northing very difficult of attainment. 
| As to the stopping place, this depends upon cir- 
At Callao there is a safe and com- 
| modious roadstead, easy of access at all times, 
| where good fresh water may be had with conve- 
jnience. At some seasons fruit is abundant, fresh 
‘beef is the best on the coast, and cheap—other 
|supplies are high. The city of Lima may in- 


| 
cumstances. 


| terest from its past historic associations, rather | 


than from anything within itself at present; the 
traveller may compare what he sees with his own 
or other countries, note the evidences of bygone 
civilization, but to find pleasure and entertain- 
ment he cannot go far from home anywhere to 
meet with disappointment. 

San Francisco is the same cold and windy 
place that I knew it in 1824-5, when it was un- 
comfortable to work in the rigging without a 
jacket in the summer, and the same that it was 
in al] probability when the Saurian ceased to 
move on its surface, and the hills began to up- 
heave. There is an impress of permanence on 
this ocean, a strength and breadth of natural 
feature not elsewhere to be found. The moun- 
tain range from Magellan to Beehring gives 
character to the winds and climate, a great way 
from land; but about this bay, from a variety of 
local causes, peculiar and marked configuration 
of the land, heat of the sun acting on a bare soil, 
the winds blow fresh in the afternoon over this 
ridgy peninsula upon which the town stands, 
ziving to the place its worst fame, raising the 
dust of which we hear so much, lowering the 
temperature, and in the total suppression of rain 
in the summer, making this season both trying 
In the winter, floods of rain 
pour down the streets, which, mixing in with the 
light pulverized soil, makes out-door locomotion 
almost ws bad as the summer dust. These evils 
can be remedied to a great extent if permanence 
become stamped upon the place, and they do not 
very sensibly affect indoor life. The climate is 
healthy, I should think very much so; the in- 
habitants are new, coming from long voyages, 
from overland, from the mines; with altered diet 
and habits of life it is not strange that the con- 
stitution should in some of its junctions disclose 
uneasiness in the change, and there is probably 
the presence of a slight malaria existing near the 
water, which causes an intermittent of short du- 
ration, and of no serious result, unless it have an 
up-river origin. This is an ordeal which many 
have to pass through who come to California, 
but the friends of the climate, who are numerous, 
would be loth to acknowledge this much to its 
disparagement. The mornings are very pleas- 
ant; there is a serenity peculiarly soothing and 
delightful. Atl, A. M., astir of air begins, 
at 1, P. M., it has freshened to a good breeze, 
at 4 it possesses all its strength, at 5 it gets cold, 
at sunset the winds moderate, and evenings 


and uncomfortable. 





owner should know, that labor and every induce- 
ment to the desertion of a ship are stil] complete- 
ly triumphant; that expense and trouble, not 
known elsewhere, attend every movement ; that 
enormous wages siil] rule, and that these things 
will continue while the mines present those 
| golden hopes and tangible results which they 
'now do. A number of these ships will cross the 
| Pacific and load in the Eastern ports for Eng- 
land; thus free trade is opening newer avenues, 
| and, let it but have its couse, and great ameliora- 
| tion will ensue from it to mankind. Restrictions 
upon trade and commerce have cursed the world 
| through the whole of its commercial epoch, and 
should be now abandoned for simpler, juster, 
| cheaper assessments, for nobler views of man’s 
mutual and universal relationship and depend- 
ence. This living within oneself—there is no 
magnanimity in it and but a low patsiotism—it 
is injurious to the material interests, and repug- 
nant to Christianity, which comprehends not 
sections but the whole human family of man. 
What a commentary is France upon this policy ; 
it has dune as much to depress her civilization, 
to make her a reproach and a by-word to the 


| world, as anything else. The sea-water at the 
back of Havre is denied to the poor fishermen, 


who have found out thet the watery par- 
ticles disappear on exposure to the atmosphere 
and salt remains. so necessary to them, taken 
from the simple and beneficent manufactury of 
Providence! What can be thought of a nation 
whose intelligent statesmen just begin to per- 
| ceive the perversity and fallacy of such a gov- 
| ernment as this. 
| ‘The character of this place is much better 
than I expected. From the pursuit, the leading 
| idea of men’s minds, of gold, the rapid accumula- 
| tion, much was not anticipated. It was known 
that the refuse of the South Sea, of Botany Bay 
| were here, and they are here, but they are a dis- 
| tinctive people; they are betrayed in the streets, 
| they retire into their own haunts, to their gam- 
| bling places, and do not mingle with our popula- 
| tion, and will be put down when their cloven fog 
| appears prominent. The bull-fights are a relic 
;of Spanish taste, but there is a sentiment exist- 
ing against them which affords them no encour- 
agement. The recent disposition of the people, 
as manifested on a public occasion of late, to re- 
quire of their public servants lofty aims and pur- 
| poses, disinterested motives and conduct in the 
administration of their city government, is cet- 
tainly worthy the American character, and none 
could have been present in that assemblage 
without feeling that California is safe in such 
hands. But unfortunately those refinements 
which depend upon a more equal distribution of 
the sexes, where woman may exert her control- 
ing power, are wanting here, and the place 
differs in consequence. But let me not be mis- 
taken, there is nothing to deter her from coming 
here; nothing in this disparity so fatally con- 
spicuous or reprehensible as we were led to sup- 
pose ; nothing to diminish her enjoyment or 
feeling of security; she can move about the 
streets here with less fear of insult than in New 
York ; she, or others, need not observe anything 
out of the way, unless they put themselves out 
of the way to find it; she may neither be home- 
sick nor unhappy; there are plenty of the good 
and true to welcome her, to be with her while 
here and around her. But men neglect them- 
selves when alone, and it has become almost an 
axiom to tax woman with the complexion of our 
future life; if she can thus sustain society, then 
California cannot do without her. Better the 
iron money of Sparta, and her rude manners, 
than all this gold, if with it we cannot have that 
social and domestic life and virtue which is the 
peculiar office of woman to cherish. 


| 








|For the Register.] 
LABOR ON THE SABBATH. 


To a farming community where the rewards 
of the husbandman, for his toils and _privations 
under a burning sun, depends very much upon 
quality as well as the quantity of his produce, the 
temptation to labor on the last Sabbath, and 8¢- 
cure produce exposed to the storm of the 
preceding week, was very great, nor is !* 
strange that in many instances, professing chris- 
tians yielded to this temptation. 

The right or wrong of such labor has often 
been discussed, and I have no wish to discuss !t 
anew. To my mind the question is not to the 
right or wrong of this one act, under these P& 
culiar circumstances, but is rather, what will be 
the influence of this act upon the community } 
If the influence of this example of labor on the 
Sabbath, is bad upon surrounding beholders, 
then must the act itself be bad; but if noo” 
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healthful influence goes out from such example, 
then would it be right? 
present age, among a certain class at least, is 
towards a non-observance of the Sabbath anda 


guarded against by every lover of peace and good 
erder. 

We have but lately returned from a conven- 
tion at Worcester, to aid in bringing about a bet- 
ter observance of this day, hpt are not professing 
Christians daily exerting an influence, for bad, 
or good, far more powerful than all conven- 
tions ? 

Maay things, not in themselves wrong, pre- 
fessing Christians should not allow themselves 
to do on the Sabbath, if by so doing they exert 
a bad influence. Many professing Christians 
would do widely different from what they now 
do, did they consider the influence they are ex- 
erting upon those around them. 

We as Yankees are everywhere known as 
being a shrewd, calculating, money getting, and 
money worshipping people, always:in a hurry, 
driving, or being driven by a press of business, 
which leaves no time for reflection, or improve- 
ment of the mind, during six days of the week, 
and I would respectfully ask all those who are 
influenced by no higher motive, if after six days 
of unremitting toil in the pursuit of wealth, it is 
too much to devote the seventh to reading, re- 
flection, the improvement of their own hearts, 
and more than all, in returning thanks to the Au- 
thor of their being, for the ‘‘ early and the latter 
and for these fruits of the earth which 
alone reward the labors of the husbandman. 

R. B. 


rain, 





(For the Christian Register.] 


Messrs. Eprrors— Will you gratify me by in- 
serting in the Register the enclosed extract from 
the Life of Sterling, which I have just been 
reading with the deepest interest, and which 
seems to me so specially pertinent to the times, 
that I should be glad to hope this extract 
might induce any publisher to reprint the Life 
separately from the Essays—or at least, that 
some of your readers who have access to it, may 
soon make themselves acquainted with its rich 
contents. Very truly yours, 

w. 8. 
THE SPIRIT OF NEGATION, TO BE REGULATED 
BY PRACTICAL LIFE. 

** In consequence of Sterling’s complete with- 

drawal from the practical ministerial life, the 
negative tendencies of his theological specula- 
tions were continually gaining strength. Such 
a negative element exists in al] minds; and only 
by its proper subjagation can the intellect and 
will of the individual be brought into harmony 
with the universal. As I have said in another 
place, (the Guesses at Truth), Man's first 
word is Yes; hissecond, No; his third and last, 
Yes: and while the bulk of men stop short at 
the first, very few attain the third. For it is not 
to be obtained once for all, nor ever completely. 
The negative spirit will abide with us so long 
as their is evil in ourselves; and it ought to 
abide with us so long as there is evil in the world. 
For this is its office, to deny that evil, to strive 
against, and to annul it. Hence it is especially 
strong in those who are framed for energetic 
action,—in those who, beholding the enurmous 
evils in the existing state of things, are seized 
with a burning desire to relieve the world from 
them. When this spirit is rightly regulated,— 
when the No is taken up into a higher Yes, as 
the negative commandments of the Law pass 
into the positive commandments of the Gospel,— 
when a man has come to the conviction that the 
only beneficial way of denying a prevalent false- 
hood is by asserting the opposite higher truth, 
and that in like manner, to overthrow evil, he 
must strive earnestly and perseveringly to estab- 
lish good,—he who acts according to this con- 
viction will, in one mode of action, become a 
patriotic hero,—in another a philosophic sage,— 
in another, through that atonement, which hav- 
ing sought, he will find,a saint. But in order that 
this negative tendency may be restrained from mis- 
chievous exaggeration, it requires almost indis- 
pensadly to be counterbalanced and kept in check 
by the sobering influences of practical activity, 
which is under the necessity of taking the ac- 
tual as the ground of its operations, and, unless 
in an age of chaotic revolution, ever uses what 
exists as a material for its new structures. On 
the other hand, when the waywardness and for- 
wardness of the intellect are without that whole- 
some check, which arises from the need of 
shaping our speculations in conformity to the 
objects we have to deal with, a person is apt to 
Tun riot to mere negations, and may almost get 
at length to hear nothing but the echoes of his 
own JNe through all the recesses of his mind.— 
In truth, to the generality of minds, perhaps to 
all, but pre-eminent!y to those who are framed 
for vigorous action, action is a necessity, without 
the help of which, speculation will work itself 
up into a feverish disease. 











Notices of New Publications. 





By D. R. 
York. For 


Lire axp Lerrers or Tuomas CamMPpBELL 
Beattie, M. D. Harper & Brothers: New 
sale in Boston by Crocker & Brewster. 


We are glad to see this very entertaining bio- 
ography reprinted in this country. The narrative 
is full, —-abounding in anecdotes of literary men, 
and leaving on the mind of the reader a favorable, 
though in some respects a painful impression of 
It is a good book, and the introduction 
by Washington Irving, is in his pleasantest style. 
On the last page of the second volume are the 
words, the estimation in which three 
American writers were held by Campbell : 

* Channing I consider superior as a prose writer 
to every other living author. Irving is a charm- 
ing writer; there are great beauty, pure classic 
taste, and refined sensibility in everything that 
drops from his pen. Bryant I esteem as the great 
poet. His Thanatopsis is his finest production— 
he has never equalled—and no man can excel it; 
I never read the closing lines without being, I 
think, a better man.” ~ 


the poet. 


showing 


Rurat Hours. 
nam. 


By a Lady. New York: George P. Pat- 


This goodly volume of 521 pages is said to be 
written by a daughter of Cooper, the novelist, and 
it certainly is a very agreeable volume. It goes 
through the different scenes of the year as a sort 
of diary, noting the different natural objects, 
plants, birds, fruit, &c., as they present themselves, 
with such remarks as have happened to occur to 
a woman of intelligence and taste. It has some 
pleasant pictures of country life, and offers us in a 
pleasant form a great deal of pleasant information, 
To those who live in cities it will give a good idea 
of what is going on in the country, and those who 
live in the country it will enable to understand and 
enjoy many things which otherwise might escape 
their notice. 

Me. Evererr’s Bunker Hitt Oration. Boston: Rod- 
ding & Co. 

We are glad to heve this admirable oration in a 
less ephemeral form than that in which is first 
We have never read anything of Mr. 
Everett’s with more satisfaction. The picture of 
the battle is a remarkably vivid one, There may 
be fewer flashes of eloquence than in some of the 
author’s early orations, but we are carried on by 
Stronger flow of thought. We wish it could be 
Tead in every house throughout the Union. Its 
Stirring pictures and mature wisdom must, where- 
ever they go, awaken a generous patriotism, and 
confirm it both as a feeling of nationai enthusiasm 
and as a solemn conviction of duty. 


came to us. 


Lirrext’s Living Ace loses nothing of its fresh- 
ness, but pours out its weekly stores of thought, 
information and amusement. 


—z 


The tendency of the | 


violation of the sacredness of the day in many ¢ow ‘ 
different ways ; whatever tends to countenance taking, well-arranged, and apparently reliable des- 
or encourage this spirit, should be carefully | “*P' 
| taining first, an aceount of the area and popula- 


Sea or 


Europs, Past anv Present: a Comprehensive Manual of 


European Geograpy and History. ith Separate Des- 
| eriptions and Pte Al of Each State, and a Copious In- 
dex. By Francis H. Ungervitter, L.L.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1850. pp. 671. 


We copy the title in full as giving a good ac- 
count of the book. It seems to be a most pains- 


cription of the different countries of Europe—con- 


tion, surface, soi], natura] products, manufactures, 
commerce and trade, public finances, form of gov- 
ernment, strength of the army and navy, and the 
orders of honor ; secondly, the history ; and thirdly, 
the topography of each State. It is a sort of Guide 
Book to Europe, and it is a most convenient work 
to keep on the table for reference. 
Tus Compcters Works or Suacsreare;: with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, &c. By James Orchard Halliwell. Illus- 
trated by Eminent Artists, with Engravings on Steel. 


je mpe! iloughby & Co., London and New York. Bos- 
ton : Crosby & Nichols. 


This is another admirable, serial edition of Shak- 
speare, which fairly rivals the one now nearly 
completed by Phillips, Sampson & Co. Each 
number is to contain two splendid steel engravings 
by artists of the first eminence. The publication 
begins with “ The Tempest.’’ 

Dr. Jonson: His Religious Life and his Death. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

An excellent book on this subject might be made. 
The materials are abundant. But this is not the 
book. The editor is too anxious about his own 
views and feelings to let Dr. Johnson speak as he 
ought. Still, it con:ains much that is interesting. 


Tue Vace or Ceparns; on THE Martyr. By Grace 


Aguilar. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This 1s the last work of its gifted authoress, a 
Jewess, who died at Frankfort, Sept. 1847, aged 
31. Itisa work of powerful dramatic interest, 
and, though Jewish, of a high religious tone. 


Re.ietovus Conso.ation. A New Edition. Boston: 


Croaby & Nichols. 1850. 

This Itttle book prepared by Dr. Gannett, and 
full of excellent thoughts, is now offered for sale 
at less than half the former price, viz: thirty cents 
for a single copy, and twenty-five cents by the 
dozen. 


Gipson’s Rome, Vol.IV. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This cheap edition must do something to bring 
this greatest of historical works within the reach 
of all. 


Tue Ecrectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for August. W. H. Bidwell editor. New York: 
120 Nassau-st., contains its tull proportion of in- 
structive, entertaining and useful articles. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


American Instituts or Instruction. The 
following is the programme of the 21st annual 








others interested in Education, which will be held 
at Northampton on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
the present month. _It is taken from an official 
circular. 

On Tuesday.—At 10 o'clock ,—Remarks by the 
President. At 10 1-2 o’clock,—Introductory 
Lecture by Hon. Henry Barnard of Hartford Ct. 
—A: 21-2 P. M.—Lecture by Rev. J. P .Coles, 
Principal of Ipswich Female Seminary. At 7 1-2, 
Lecture by Rev. L. Whiting of Lawrence, 
on ** The Schoolmaster’s Originals.”’ 

On Wednesday.—At 9 o’clock,—Lecture by 
Barnum Field of the Franklin School Boston. — 
At 11,—Lecture by C. C. Chase, Principal of 
the High School, Lowell, Mass. At 2 1-2 P. 
M.—Lecture by J. D. Philbrick, Principal of 
the Quincy Schovl, Boston, on the ** Character- 
jsties of the True Teacher.” At 7 1-2,—Lec- 
qure by Rev. R. S. Rust, State Supt. of Schools 
oN.H 








1 On Thursday.—At 9 e'clock,—Lecture by 
Solomon Jenner of New York, on the ** Impor- 
tance of Early Training.’ At 11,—Lecture by 
Hon. A. Walker of Brookfield, on ‘* Political 
Economy as a study for cemmon Schools.”’ At 
21-2 P. M.—Lecture by Edward Wyman, of St. 
Louis. At 7 1-2,—Lecture by Rev. E. S. Gan- 
nett, D. D. of Boston. 

The principle s of the several Lectures will be 
free for discussion, either immediately after their 
delivery, or at any time fixed on by the Institute ; 
and all gentlement present are invited to take 
part in the discussion. 

An exchange paper says ; the citizens of Nor- 
thampton have hospitably made arrangements for 
the gratuitous entertainment of female teachers, 
who attend, and the fare over the Railrvads will 
be reduced one half to those going to attend the 
Institute. 


Beauties or Stavery. Making a Slave of a 
Frenchman. Our usually quiet little vis-a-vis, 
Algiers, was quite stirred up by a curious affair 
which occurred there on Saturday last. A man 
by the name of Hall, said to be a negro trader, 
went across the river in pursuit of a light mulat- 
to slave, who he said, had escaped from his mas- 
ter in North Carolina. On inquiring of some 
mischievous negro for a person of the descrip- 
tion of him he was in pursuit of, Hall was point- 
ed to an individual of dark complexion, who sat 
in the bar room of Sallot & Rivoil. 

Approaching him, Hall asked, sportively, to 
see his wrist, and while making some remarks 
about his shirt sleeves, slipped a pair of hand- 
cuffs on his arms, and then commenced dragging 
him towards the river. The poor fellow, thus 
unceremoniously treated, who proved to be a 
well known French or Creole citizen of Algiers, 
of the name of Hippolite Lieutand, immediately 
raised a cry for help, and a crowd gathered 
aroundthem. ‘* Come along, cried Hall, “ I 
know you well; you belong to Col. , in 
North Carolina. ‘* J ne, suis pas un naigre ?”’ 
exclaimed the peor Frenchman, quite lustily, ap- 
pealing to his friends in the crowd to substanti- 
ate his avernment. 

Here the crowd interfered, and a constable 
coming up, both parties Hippolite and his would 
be abducter, were lodged in prison. Hippolite, 
however, was released after a while, and Hall 
was retained under a complaint for kidnapping, 
ander the late act of the Legislature. This is 
certainly a strange affair, and ought to be inves- 
tigated. People seem to think that there are no 
laws in this country, and that every man can 
make himself judge, jury, sheriff and executive, 
whenever he desires.—[N. O. Crescent, July 23. 


Texas. The people of Texas are threaten- 
ing loudly an appeal to arms to assert their 
claims over New Mexico. The following is the 
proclamation of the Governor of Texas, conven- 
ing an extra session of the Legislature to take 
into consideration the boundary dispute and to 
determine what course shall be pursued. 

Proclamation by the Governor of the State of 
Texas. Whereas, in the opinion of the Execu- 
tive, an ‘* occasion’’ has transpired since the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, such as is contem- 
plated in the constitution, rendering it necessary 
and proper to convene the Legislature of the State 
in extraordinary session— 

Now, therefore, I, P. Hasbrough Bell, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas, by virtue of the au~ 
tharity vested in me by the constitution, do, by 
these presents, hereby require that the Senators 
and Representatives composing the Legislature 
of this Dune shall assemble in special session at 
the capitol in the city of Austin, in the county of 
Travis, on the second Monday (the 12th day) of 
August next, to deliberate and take action upon, 
as their wisdom may direct, such matters as shall 
then and there be presented ma. < honor 
and rights of the State. P. H. Be. 


Wreck or tue Lexincron.—Exertions are 
now being made to raise the hull of the ill-fated 
Lexington. Two steamers are anchored at 
the spot where the steamer sunk. At the 
time of the loss of the Lexington, the night of 
January 13, 1840, a large amount of specie was 
on board, Workmen, under the direction of a 
competent engineer, are now engaged in raising 
the hull of the Lexington, which lies in the 
depth of about 130 feet of water, off Old Field 
Light, Long Island, about 12 miles from Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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Commerce or Lingria. Perhaps many of us 
are unaware that there is growing up on the 
western coast of Africa a large State, which 
promises to become the seat of lucrative and ex- 
tensive business operations as well as a means 
of civilizing Africa and elevating the African 
race. The following statement of the commerce 
and productions of Liberia is taken from the 
Colonization Herald. It appears that the natur- 
al resources of the country are very great. In- 
telligent industry and capital are all that is need- 
ed to make the Republic of Liberia flourishing. 
The elements of wealth and prosperity abound 
there, and their developement would be an im- 
portant means of regenerating and enlightening 
the benighted millions of Africa. 


1. Palm Oil. is produced by the nut of the 
palm tree which grows in the greatest abundance 
throughout Western Africa.—The demand for 
it, both in Europe and America, is daily increas- 
ing, and there is no doubt that it wil] ere long, 
become the most important article of trade. 
The average import into Liverpool of Palm Oil, 
for some years past has been at least 15,000 tons, 
valued at about £400,000 sterling. 

2. Camwood, Red wood, Bar wood, and other 
dyewoods, are found in great quantities in many 
— of the country.—About thirty miles east of 

assa Cove, is the commencement of a region of 
unknown extent, where searcely any tree is seen 
except the Camwood. This boundless forest of 
wealth, as yet untouched, ‘s easily accessible to 
that settlement ; roads can be opened to it with 
little expense, and the neighboring kings will 
readily give their co-operation to a measure so 
vastly beneficial to themselves. It is impussible 
to ascertain the amount of exports of these com- 
modities to Europe and the United States, but it 
is very great, and employs a Jarge number of 
vessels. One Liverpool house imported 600 
tons, in a single year, worth about $50,000. 

3. Ivory is procurable at all points, and con- 
stitutes an important staple of commerce. It is 
supposed that from $150,000 to 200,000 worth 
is annually exported. 

4. Gums of different kinds enter largely into 
commercial transactions. The house, referred to 
above, imported, in three years, into Liverpool, 
of Gum Senegal, nearly $600,000. 

5. Dyes of all shades and hues, are abundant, 
and they have been proved to resist both acids 
and light. 

6. Gold,—which is found at various points of 
the Coast, from the Gambia to the Bight of Ben- 
in, and probably to a much greater extent—is 
obtained by the natives, by washing the sand, 
which is brought down from the mountains by 
the rivers.—As the purest and richest veins lie 
much deeper than those which are wore away 
by the attrition of mountain streams, the moun- 
tains only need to be explored, and the veins 
worked by scientific skill, to open sources of un- 
limited wealth. Even now, the shipment of this 
article from Sierra Leone in a recent year 
amounted in value tu $300,000. 

7. Besides these, may be specified wax, hides, 
horns, pepper. ginger, a3rrowroot, ground nuts* 
copper, mahogany, teak, and gambia wood. 
When we reflect that these are the materials 
spontaneously furnished by nature, which may 
be increased indefinitely by the application of 
industry and science, we cannot but wonder at 
the extent and variety of the resources of that 
beautiful country. 

The amazing fertility of the soil affords facil- 
ities for supplying some of the most important 
commercial wants, among which may be enum- 
erated the following : 

1. Cotton of a very deautiful staple, yielding 
two crops a year, is indigenous, and thrives for 
twelve or fourteen years in succession without 
renewal of the plant. 

2. Coffee, of a quality superior to Java or 
Mocha, is raised in Liberia, and can be cultiva- 
ed with great ease to any extent. It bears fruit 
from thirty to forty years, and yields ten pounds 
to the shrub yearly. A single tree in the gar- 
den of Col. Hicks, (colonist,) at Monrovia, is 
said to have yielded sixteen pounds at one gath- 
ering. 


ance, and as there is no frosts to be dreaded, can 
be brought to a much greater perfection than in 


3. Suger Cane grows in unrivalled luxuri-}- 


Tre Dear anv Doms. At an examination of 
the Manchester (England) school for the deaf 
and dumb, the following letter was read, address- 
ed by a deaf and dumb, anc blind boy belonging 
to this State—a fellow pupil of Laura Bridgman 
—to achild similarly affected, in the Manchester 
Institution : 

May 25, 1850. 

I am deaf, and demb, and blind, and am twenty 
years old. [ have a new teacher, Mr. Welling- 
ton. I shall be able to talk through his fingers 
soon. My family live in Jamestown, Rhode 
Island, seventy miles from Jamestown to Boston. 
The blind boys can talk with their mouth. They 
are hapyy or not. 1 have been sweeping in my 
room, and sewing mats this morning. I did 
sew mats with the blind boys in the workshop 
yesterday. The blind men have a new workshop 
now. They look very nice. Do you work any 
yourself now ' The blind girls do work in girl’s 
part. So you like to go w school, and Jearn and 
study geography. I have five brothers and one 
sister. My sister Mary is married now ; herthus- 
band’s name is Mr. Hopkins ; she was married 
last Thanksgiving. 1 did get wedding cake 
when I was at home last vacation. I should 
like to see you in England or Boston. Will you 
write a letter to me? Ouiver Caswe.u. 
—(Providence Journal. 


Stave Escarep. A letter in the Bee states 
that a valuable negro, who had been at work as 
a blacksmith on the dry dock at Pensacola, ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, N. H. on the 29th inst., 
in a vessel from that place. Letters had been 
sent to Portsmouth to detain the black, in order 
that he might be returned, and the pilots and 
others were on the look-out for him. But the 
friends of humanity got wind of the matter, and 
on the arrival of the vessel, a few of the most 
energetic and active abolitionists went down to 
her, in the lower harbor, to obtain possession of 
the negro, but were resisted by the Captain, and 
forced to leave. They then procured a warrant 
for assault and battery, went down the gecond 
time with an officer, arrested the Captain, and 
summoned the negro as a witness. As soon as 
they reached the city, the Captain was suffered 
wo go at large, and the slave was taken care of 
by his friends, and is now breathing the free air 
of liberty. The affair created considerable ex- 
citement. 


Missionarigs.—Seven Baptist missionaries, 
with nine female assistants, sailed about a week 
since in the ship Washington Allston, for Bur- 
mah and Assam They were accompanied by 
two Assamese, who have been for some time 
residents of this country. They sailed on Thurs- 
day morning. Interesting religious services, 
appropriate to the occasion, were held on board 
ship at the time of their departure. 


Exection ror Memsers or Concress. The 
Governor of Massachusetts has ordered elections 
to be held in Districts No. 1,2, and 4, for mem- 
bers of the Thirty-first Congress, on Monday, the 
19th of August next, to fill the vacancies exist- 
ing in those Districts. 





ay The Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Gloucester 
propose holding a FAIR, at the Town Hall, on the seventh 
and eighth of august, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the improvement of the interior of their Church. 

They wil! offer for sale a variety of useful and ornamen- 
tal articles, with a geod assortment of Children’s Clothing, 
wrought @annel, infant's dresses, &c. 

Assistance from friends in other places will be gratefully 
received, and donations in any form may be sent to Messrs 
Crosby & Nichols, No 111 Washington street, or to Mr C. 
©. Smith, No 46 Kilby street, Boston, by whom they will 
be forwarded. 
Gloucester, July 15. 


is3p j20 





Tyr The Children’s Mission.—The Treasurer gratefully 
acknowledges the receipt of the fol'!owing suma, tn aid of 
“ The Children’s Mission to the children of the destitute.” 


From the First Christian Charch in Boston, $25.00 

= New North Charch Sunday School, “ 6.00 

Bulfinch atreet Church, 3 “* 8.75 

South Congregational Church “ > 34.35 

King’s Chapel “ bod 20.00 

Sunday School of the Ch. of Saviour, “ 17.50 

Hawes’ Pla*e Sunday School, South Boston, 2.43 

M,j. G. A. Crosman, as a donation, 5.00 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


augl0 Treasurer. 





Ur The Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Bernardston 





our Southern States. 
4. Indigo, -Caoutchouc, Tamarinds, Limes. | 
Oranges, Lemons, and many other articles, which 
are brought from tropical countries to this, might 
be added to the list. Indeed, there is nothing 
in the fertile countries of the East or West In- 
dies which may not be produced in Western 


4 Africa. 


Tue Stave States anp THe Free. The} 
progress of the Free and Slave States is indica- 
tive of the merits of their respective political and 
social systems. In this view the following com- 


parison is of great value : 
Free Slave 
States. States. Maj. 


By the 2d section, article 1, | 
of the Constitution, the 

representation in the House 

stood 35 30 5 
By the Ist census, 57 43 6 
By the 2d census, 76 63 «13 
By the 3d census, 103 78 25 
By the 4th census, 123 89 35 
By the 5th census, 141 99 42 
By the 6th census (1840) 135 88 47 
It must be remarked that since the last census, 
Wisconsin, with three members, Iowa, with two, 
Florida, with one, and Texas, with two, have 
been admitted, thus making the majority of the 
Free States 49. The present census wil] no 
doubt largely increase the disparity. The admis- 
sion of California will of itself increase the ma- 
jority to fifty-one.—[ Albany Evening Journal. 


The National Intelligencer says that the block 
of quartz from California for the National Monu- 
ment has reached Washington. It is about 
eighteen inches square and eight inches thick, 
and is said to contain about $80 worth of gold. 
It is in a rough state at present, and without 
inscription. It will be placed in the monument 
as acontribution from California. Blocks of 
marble, granite, &c., have now been presented 
to the Buard of Managers by every state in the 
Union, except Virginia and Connecticut—from 
the former two blocks are offered, one by the 
county of Rockbridge, and the other by the 
** Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance of 
Virginia,’’ with an appropriate inscription to be 
deposited in the monument. 


Cuotera Amono THe Catirornia Emi- 
Grants. The reports fromthe great plains are 
very unfavorable. The cholera has raged fear- 
fully among the emigrants for Ca!ifornia. The 
St. Louis Republican estimates that two hun- 
dred and fifty died during the first week of June. 
Some trains were passed in which near every 
survivor was prostrated with the disease. A 
correspondent of the same paper gives the fol- 
lowing list of the emigrants who have passed 
Fort Laramie this spring :—Men, 30,964 : wo- 
men, 439 ; children, 563; wagons, 7,113 ; horses, 
19,386 ; mules, 6,471; oxen, 18,238. 

Liserat Bequests. Mr. Thomas F. Thomp- 
son of this city who died on Monday last, be- 
queathed $14,000 or upwards, to various chari- 
table institutions, as follows:—The Protestant 
Episcopal Orphan Asylum, $4,000 ; the Asylum 
for the Blind, $2,000; the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution, $2,000; the Society fur the Relief of 
Respectable Indigent Females, $2,000 ; the Wid- 
ows and Orphans of Seamen, $2,000; the So- 
ciety for the Relief of the Poor of the City, 
$2,000 ; and also the Moral Refurm Society.— 
[N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Szamen.—The Secretary of State has commu- 
nicated to the two Houses a list of the number 
of Seamen registered in the United States for 
the past fiscal year, of which the subjoined is a 
recapitulation : 

Btate. Native. Naturalized. 


Maine .. se < 16 
New Hamp+ehire, 
usetts, 


Total. 
1074 
69 
4182 
582 


Maryland, =. ss 
District of Columbia, . 


Virginia, . 
North Carolina, . 


Louisiana, oe ; : 
lorida, . 


propose holding a FAIR at the Town Hall, on Tuurspay, 
the 15th day of August, inst., the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to furnishing their Church, which is now being 
repaired. 

A variety of useful and ornamental articles will be offer- 
ed for sale, and a good suppiy of REFRESHMENTS will 
be furvished. 

Assistance from friends in other places will be gratefully 
received. 


Bernardston, August 6. augl0 





cy Children’s Mission.—The Executive Committee 
would remind a'l the Sunday Schools interested in the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, that the expenses of anothe~ quarter are 
now due ; and any contri »itions, however small, will be 
gladly received by the Treasurer, B. H. Greene, Esq. 
aug3 





tr Massacnuserts Cinctnnati.—The Members of the 
Massachusetts CiNcinnaTi Society, are notified to 
meet in the Uniren Sratres Hore, on Taurspay, Aug. 
15, 1850, at Nine o'clock. 


aug3 3tis THOS. JACKSON, Sec’y. 





tr The Boston Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters will meet at the residence of Rev. Richard Pike, in 
Dorchester, on Monday, P. M. next, (August |2th.) 

aug lO 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES, 








In Lyon, 28th inst, by Rev Mr Shackford, Mr Daniel B. 
Curtis to Miss Henrietta M. Bedlington, all of South Bos- 
ton. 

In Lowell, July 27, by Rev Mr Burnap, Mr Geo C. How- 
land to Miss Charlotte D Walker. 

In Portland, Ist inst, Mr Francis H. Munroe, of Roxbury, 
Mass. to Miss Mary A. Murray, of P. 

In New Bedford, 20th ult, by Rev Mr Prentiss, Dr John 
Honhby, of England, late of the East India Medical service, 
to Mrs Maria L. Coggeshall, daughter of the late Hon Zab- 
diel Sampson, of Plymouth. 

In Belchertown, June 26, by Rev 8. Walcott, Mr Chris- 
topher 8. Symms, of St Andrews, N. B. to Miss L. Maria 
King, of B. 

In Newport, R. ¥. 5th inst, Henry G. Rice, jr. to Eliza- 
beth Frances, daughter of the late Charles Thorndike, Esq. 
In Mansfield, August 4, by Rev. D. W. Stevens, Profes- 
sor Thomas 8. Ridgway, jr. formerly of Pottsville, Penn., 
to Miss Harriette M. Fisher, of Mansfield. 





DEATHS, 


In West Cambridge, 3d inst, Mrs Anna L. widow of the 
late Charles Wellington, 47 yrs 

In Worcester, 6th inst, Mr Samuel M. Burnside, 67 yrs. 

In Fitchburg, 4d inst, widow Hannah Goodridge, 68 yrs. 
(New Hampshire papers please copy.| 

In Chicago, Ill. 26th ult, Elizabeth Catherine, wife of 
Henry C. Taft, of Lowell, Mass., 32 yrs. 

In “t Louis, 24th ult, Mr G. W. Ayres, formerly of Bos- 
ton, 42 yrs. 

in East Bridgewater, 2d inst, Catherine Cushing, only 
daughter of Josiah 5. and Mary Y. Eustman, 2 yrs. 
At Watertown, on Tuesday last, Col. William P. Win- 
chester, of typhoid fever, aged 49 yrs. He leaves an estate 
estimated at six hundred and fifty thousand dullars. 


MISS SOPHIA MBTCALF. 

Died in Detroit, Mich., on the 28th July, Miss Sophia 
Metcalf, aged 36 years, daughter of the late. Jesse Metcalf, 
Esq. of Providence, R. 1. 

From the Detroit Tribune of July 30th, whose senior ed- 
itor had known her from childhood, we extract the follow- 
ing passages of a notice of her character. 

Miss Metcalf’s life has been one consecrated to all good. 

She was a member of the Unitarian Church in Providence, 
R. L., under the charge of the Rev. Mr, Hall, and has there 
spent the most of her time, and interested herself in the 
establishment of a free church, of the same denomination, 
in the North part of that city. The gathering of children 
for the Sabbath School gave her particular delight. 
She was an honor to her sex—a patiern of virtue, and a 
devoted Christian. The happy, peaceful and triumphant 
close of her life shed a lustre on her character, and must 
have carried conviction to the minds of all observers, of 
the value of those Christian principles which can impart 
such fortitude and serenity in the hour of death. 


MRS. HARRIET WILDER. 


Died, of consumption, in Geneva, Illinois, on the 22nd of 
July, Mrs. Harriet Wilder, wife of Mr. William C. Wilder, 


$$ 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 326. 12} cents 


ConTENTs. 
- History of Pottery aud Porcelain—Examiner. 
Wanderings in Chili and Peru—Spectator, 
- London Gossip—Chambers’ Journal. 
Leigh Hunt's Am obiography—Spectator, 
The Queens of Spain—Do. 
The Rev. Arthur Carey—St. Louis inate) Save 
G h 8 ths in Spain— iner. 


i , or 
. Notes of a Naturalist, Part VI.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
. Diplomacy of England, Part I11.—Do. 

Memoirs of the Author of Tr i Sy 
- Death of Sir Robert Peel—Do. 
> Bir seein and British Poicy—Spectator and Exam- 
ner. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELI 
& CU., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
august lu. 
SURVEY OF RELIGION. A Survey of the Doc- 
trines and Duties of Religion, by Abel B. Jacobs, 
author of a work on the Moral Government of God. Price 
37c. This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
augl0 111 Washington street. 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— ie 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
Piates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in r ding his p ! nid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, reguiar educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his |ong practice there, as also by several years 
eagreesees d with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 

¢ has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every bran 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 








ONSUMPTION CURED. Lately published, Con- 
sumption Curable, and its Treatinent, by Wm. M. 
Cornell,M. D. 25c_ It can be sent by mail to any part of 
the United States. Published b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Washington street. 


THE CHEAPEST SINGING BOOK FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
ober Sunday School Singing Book, by Edward L. White, 
consisting of Hymns with appropriate music. Price 
reduced to $1.50 a dozen. This book was got up witha 
special view to the wants of the Unitarian Sunday Schools. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
augl0 111 Washington street. 


American Institute of Instruction. 


WIE Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the “ American 


auglo 








& written guarantee sta’ Renae of te Green pe 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Betting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 

7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 


may4 
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Institute of Instruction,” will be held at Northamp 
ton, Mass., on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August, 1850. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


On Tuesday—10 o'clock. Remarks by the President, 
104. Introductory Lectu:e by Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 2), P.M. Lecture by Rev. J. P. Cowles, of 
Ipswich. 7}. Lecture by Rev. L. Whiting, of Lawrence. 

On Wednesday—9 o’clock. Lecture by Barnum Field, of 
the Franklin School, Boston. 11 Lecture by C. C. Chase, 
Lowell. 24,P. M. Lecture by J. D. Philbrick, Boston. 
o> » ae by Rev. R. 8. Rust, State Supt. of Schools in 

On Thursday—9 o’clock. Lecture by Solomon Jenne? 
of New York. 11. Lecture by Hon. A. Walker, pf Brook- 
field. 2\, P.M. Lecture by Edward Wyman, of St. Louis. 
74. Lecture by Rev. E. 8. Gannett, D.D. of Boston. 


Tickets for Railroad travel, from Boston to Northamp- 
ton, may be had at half price, (by all who go to attend the 
Institute Meetings,) of WM. D. TICKNOR, Esq. corner of 
Washington and School streets, Boston. These Tickets 
will be good from August Ith to 20th, inclusive. Those 
who pass over the Eastern Railroad to attend the meeting, 
may obtain return tickets of the Secretary. 

The citi of Northampton have kindly made arrange- 
ments for the gratuitous entertainment of | therm teachers, 
—_ attend the meeting, and it is hoped the number will be 
arge. 

The members of the 'nstitute, and others who propose to 
attend, are earnestly requested to give extensive notice of 
the meeting, and, if possible, to be present through all the 
sessions. CHARLES NORTHEND, 

Salem, July 24, 1850 Secretary. 

august3 3t 


New Goods Cheap! 


—AT THE— 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSH, 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 


AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 


SPRING AND SUMMER GODDS 


of all styles and qualities usually found in so large an estab 
lishment, such as 


SILKS, SHAWLS, VISITES, FRENCH 
—aAND— 


GERMAN GOODS 


of every variety. 

Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam 
asks, Domestics, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
Laines, Ginghams, White Goods, &c. 

junel uf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 











Spring and Summer Goods ! 


E have received by the late arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the preseut and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 
SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have aso received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers will always be able to find nearly every arti- 
{ele of DRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 
| LOWEST PRICES. 

i DANIELL & CO., 


249 Washington street 
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|} HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

AT FRAMINGHAM. 
| HE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber's family ; and 

the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 

| moral training. 

Terms :—8 132, per annum. 

Rererexces. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knivht, 
| Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Exq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
|ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
/burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
| mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

i Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos 


~ GHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


A GOOD second-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
| hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes in 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops in the 
|swell, amd a double open diapason sub-Sass to the Pedal 
| Organ, with couplers, &c., will be sold at a low price to an 
j}immediate purchaser. The Organ is vow in the High street 
| Congregati nal Church (Rev. Mr. Chickering’s) at Portland, 
j and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug- 
ust. Terms of payment made favorable to the purchaser. 
For further particu'ars apply to 
| Also, for sale, two amalier sized second hand Church Or- 
|gans and one good Parlor Organ. 
| WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
Causeway street, Boston. 
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BIBLES. 


HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 
| 15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
| Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
| American Bible Society. 
Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 





| embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Weich, Gaelic, French 
| German, Vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
' dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

| pr Quarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


N Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, by A, Schuman, translated from the German, 
by Dr. Beard. 1 vol., 8vo. London. 

I/lustrations of the Divine in Christianity. A series of 
Discourses, exhibiting views of the Truth, Spirit, and Prac- 
tical Value of the Gospel, by Rev. J. R. Beard, DD. 1 
ivol.8vo. London. Just received by . 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 
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[ Fp ir tang SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
j Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
;to g've particular attention to the prascripta of Phvyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
| ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scieotific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
ani selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june 


R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

TRACTS—No 1, Agincourt: A contribation towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition to France in the third 
| year of his reign. No IL, Collections concerning the early 
‘history of the founders of New Plymouth, the first Colo- 
| nists of New England. No III, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 
ings after his Biographers and Annotators. 1, Genealogical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 
aug3 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 


ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS. 30 cents. The pub- 

lishers, desirous of giving this excellent Book as wide 
a circulation as pos-sible, have concluded to reduce the 
price to 30 cents a singl copy, or 25 cents each by the doz. 
in handsome cambric binding. The former price was 62c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street. 
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aged 48 years. Mrs. Wilder was a native of I i a 
Mass., and a member of the Unitarian Congregationalist 
Church of that town. In 1832, she, with her husband, 
went from Leominster to reside in Canada, and from there, 
in 1843, they removed to Illinois, and for the last five years 
have resided in Geneva. In the faithfnl and affectionate 
discharge of her duties, as a wife and a mother, she had 
strengthened the natura! ties of domestic affection ; and in 
the long sickness, of which she died, every kind, and gentle, 
and tender feeling of conjugal and filial affection was drawn 
out and exercised towards her. For the sake of her family, 
she at first desired to live, but in her last hours she was re- 
signed to the will of God, and de«irous to depart, and her 





4| long sufferings ended in a remarkably quiet and peaceful 


death. An unusually large concourse of people were as- 
sembled at the funeral, to testify their respect and affection 
for the deceased, and their sympathy with the bereaved 
family ; and at the close of a beautiful day, as the sun was 
declining in the west, the long procession passed from the 


65! church to the grave, and her mortal remains were depo 








=| ~ 
=| sal 118-1 --o8! 


Aggregate totals, 


ited in their place of final rest. A. HL ¢. 





The Spanish Language. 
HE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give instruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. i Bedford Place, 
where terms and hours will be made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop; 


Philo 5. Shelton, Esq. 
june 15, ne MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 





Grindstones: 


1 0 0 BEST GRINDSTONES, framed complete,— 
with improved hangings. 
15 tons prume Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Frames, &c. 
For sale by PARKER & WHITE, Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone street. 
june29 4w 


YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Sat, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may 18 intf 











To the Friends of Peace. 


5 ee undersigned has a great number of copies of the 
Advocate of Peace, (the periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1846, 
which, though they have passed the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, containing many interesting articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instrumen- 
talin extending pacific sentiments. With this view, they 
wil! be furnished gratuitously to any friends of peace in 
the United States, who wi'!l receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons desirous 
of thus aiding the cause of peace, will please send their or- 
ders to the undersigned, post paid, specifying the number of 
copies desired, the direction to Which they are to be sent, 
the mode of conveyance, &c , and they will be forwarded, 
in the proportions, as to mouths, in which they are possess- 
ed. J. P. BLANCHARD, 
august3 4° No. 4 Waverly Place, Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 





WHITNEY, BRACKET? & CO. 


AVE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lamps, &c. 


CARPETINGS. 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Stair Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes. 


Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 
Stis 
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Boots and Shoes 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NHE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public ‘n general, that having greatly enlarged 

and impRoved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him. to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasuionssLe Boors anp Suoes than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 


—_—— 


| with the latest styles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 


Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur'ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Sulem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
Congregationa! Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. : 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 


ops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St.. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
Piyinouth Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
2wiseopos6m 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faichful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAIIAM KIMBALL 
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Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


VBXUE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 

preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap»ear of doubtful genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby wees phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. M. BROWN, 

481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 

The sa'e of all fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

july 20 3m 


Communion Ware. 


E Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Piated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


IE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May Ji 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

e@ Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 

a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Wainut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to, 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. © 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. ietf nov4 


At Home, 


DD MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
Opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 
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Dorchester, Mass., will 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


MES. ANNA Y. 
igher English brancher, 


French, Spanish, and the Gui ’ 
able and experienced Teach he gag ry tater ~' — te | 
languages will be spoken in the family. — 


Board (including Fuel dnd Washing) and 
in English, French and Latin, He yh K neaped 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . $65.00 
Day Scholars, Se ee et 15 (0 
Itajian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankagiv- 





A Day School ~ so children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge »f an experienced and faithful Teacher. 
REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Exq., Publisher of the Christian 
Boston, 


Boston, 
“ 


r, 
John Homans, M. D. 
Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 
Rev. 8. K. Lothro 

“ R. C. Waterston, 

“ F. D. Huntington, 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September or on the 
in Dorchester. ” galas a 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


NHE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
= teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
olds on its way, and is probably more grnerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tuves in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might. be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved to be the 
least useful, nnd to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly popu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Muric ever pub- 
lished, affording all the i and fresh of an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. Tae book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
pe be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 

jacra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubtedly continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 


The Boston Musical Institute, 


V ILL commence in the Tremont Temple, in Boston, 

on TUESDAY, August 13th, at 11 o’cleck, A. M., 
and continue in session ten days. In the regular exercises 
of the class. nearly twenty different collections of Church, 
Chorus, and @lee Music (six or seven new) will be used— 
the exercise for the time being under the direction of the 
author of the book in use. 

The authors of most of the popular singing books now be- 
fore the public, having been engaged to take part in the ex- 
ercises, Opportunity will be enjoyed for learning the different 
styles, never before offered by any similar imstitute. In ad- 
dition to the usual exercises, one hour each forenoon and 
afternoon will be occupied by the performances of talented 
professional singers and players before the class, giving an 
opportunity for hearing approved styles of Solo, Duett, 
Quartette and Chorus vocal performances, as well 1s Organ 
Voluntaries, and performances on the Pian» Forte, Vioiin, 
Violincello, &c. &c. on the Sabbath evening which occurs 
during the session. A sermon will be preached before the 
members of the Institute, in Park street ( hurch, by Rev. 
A. L. Stone, (pastor of the church,) the Institute occupying 
the galleries, and performing the music. 

For a full prograinme of the exercises, see Boston Musical 
Garette. Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; Ladies, $1 each. 
Each gentleman purchasing a ticket will be entitled to two 
ladies’ tickets gratis. The subscriber is entrusted with the 
general direction of this Institute. No pains nor expense 
will be spared to make it in the highest degree useful and 
interesting to all who attend. Further information can be 
obtained by applying to or addressing 

A. N. JONUNSON, 
Music Rooms, Tremont Temple, 85 Tremont st., 
july27 3tis Boston. 


Philharmonic Institute. 


JHE next Annual Session will be held in Boston, at the 
MELoDeox, commencing on TUESDAY, the 13th of 
August next, and continuing ten days. 

The design of this Institute is to afford an opportunity to 
teachers of acquiring the best system of imparting instruc- 
tion in ail branches of the art, and of forming a correct style 
and refined taste. 

The members of the Institute will practice music of a 
very high order, such as few have the means of listening to; 
and every day during the Session, instrumental SOLOS, 
DUETTS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c., will be perform 
by artists of experience and skil!, for the gratification and 
instruction of the inembers. 

It wili be the endeavor of the Board of Instraction to 
render the occasion one of equal interest and usefulness to 
all who may attend. 

Tickets for life membership, to gentlemen, $5. Ladies, 
Clergymen, and members of former Sessions of the jnsti- 
tute are respectfully invited, free of charge. 

B. F. BAKER. 
J. A. KELLER. 


MOREY'S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. | 


rr PRICES REDUCED. 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


HIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invattips and CuiLtpRen will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swiinming tanght by a competent professor. 

Additiona) rooms have been added, with F!eeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. © 

june2z2. tf «4 TRUMAN MOREY. 


GO0D BARGAINS. 


WE 














july 13 5tis 











WANT 
10 
SELL 
OUT 


OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shal 
make it as muca to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &e.. &e 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





June 1 





HAY TOOLS. 


Bg nty attention of Farmers and dealers in Tools, is invit 
ed to the largest and most complete assorzment of Hays 
ing Tools ever_offered in this city, viz— 

800 duzen Roby & Sawyer's celebrated Scythes, includ- 
ing Silver Strel, Cast Steel, German Steel, and Stee! Back, 
which are warranted to prove satisfactory, otherwise they 
may be returned. 

900 Horse Hay Rakes, all the best sorts, 

2500 Beams Hand Rakes,—Hall’s, Haven’s, Snow’s, an! 
ne’s, 

350 Dozen Lamson’s, Clapp’s, Aiken’s & Stone’s Suaths, 

400 gross genuine Austin’s Scythe Rifles, 

75 “ common do. do. 

300 =“ Quinebnug and Indian Pond Scythe Stones, 

212 dozen Hay Forks, inc!uding Morse’s, King’s, &c. 

125 large “ Man Rakes,” for raking after a hay wagon, 

500 Grain Cradles, Sickles, Corn Hooks, &c. 

50 dozen Bush Scythes and Snaths. 
All these will be sold very low, at Wholesale or Retail, a 


Parker & White’s 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone street. 4w june29 





R. PEABODY’S Sermon at Meadville—The Work of 
M the Ministry, a sermon delivered before the G: - 
ing Class of the Meadville Ege School, June 26, 
1850, by Andrew P. Peabody, 12}; this day published by 

Y & NICHOLS, 


ang} 111 Washington et. 
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The Brevity of Life. 


BY HERBERT. 
Behold 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man + 
In those well-tempered days, but time was then 
Survey’d, cast up, and found but three-score years and ten. 


Alas, 
And what is that! 
They come, and slide, and pass 
Before my pen can tell thee what: 
The posts of time are swift, which, having run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short lived task is done. 


Our days 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys, until the first stage end ; 
Twelve waning moons, twice five times tole, we give 
To unrecovered loss ; we rather breathe than live. 


We spend 
A ten years’ breath, 
Before we apprehend 
What ’t is to live, or fear a death ; 
Our childish dreams are filled with pamted joys, 
Which plaese our seuse awhiie, and waking, prove but toys. 


How vain, 
How wretched is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
A slave to such a state us this! 
His days are short at longest, few at most ; 
They are but bad at best, yet lavished out or lost. 


They be 
The secret spring 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheels more swift than eagles’ wings ; 
Our life ’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 
Breathes forth a warning voice, till Time shall strike a 
death. 


How soon 
Our new-born light 
Attains to full-aged noon ! 
And this, how soon to gray-haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, they flee so fast. 


They end 
When scarce begun ; 
And 
That we begin to live, our life is done: 
Man, count thy days, and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day thy last. 


ere we apprehend 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE RETURN OF THE COMPAGNON. 
A swiss TALE. 


The early darkness of a winter twilight had 
already set in, the wind was blowing bvister- 
ously, and the snow rapidly descending, when 
Herman the carpenter reached his cottage 
after a hard days’ toil, there to receive the 
fond caresses of his children. His wife ex- 
changed his wet clothes tor such as were warm 
and dry, and litthe Catherine drew his arm- 
chair to the side of the fire, while the boys, 
anxious to do their part, brought his large 
pipe. 
* Now, father,’ said little Frank, when he 
saw a column of smoke issuing forth, * you 
are happy and comfortable ; what shall we do 
while mother gets supper ready! ‘Tellus a 
tale.’ 

- Yes, tell us a story,’ repeated the other 
children with delight. 

They were on the point of clustering round, 
when something passing caught little Cather- 
ine’s eye. ‘Oh,’ said the child, ‘here is 
such a poor man in the street, all covered 
with snow, and who dves not seem to know 
where to go!’ 

‘He is a ecompagnon’ (journeyman,) said 
Frank— a whitesmith ; I see his tools in his 
bag. Why does he stop in the street in such 
weather?’ 

‘He plainly knows not his way,’ Catherine 
replied. ‘Shall 1 go and ask him what he 
wants!’ 

* Do so, my child ; and give him this small 
coin, for perhaps he is poor, as [ have been, 
and it will serve to pay for his bed, and some- 
thing to warm him Show him the Compag- 
non’s Inn at the end of the street.’ 

When the child had returned, the clamor 
was again raised for the story. 

‘ What shall it be? ’ 

* Daniel?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ Perhaps the Black Hunter!’ : 

‘Neither of these to night, my children. 
I will tell you about the ‘‘ Return of the Com- 
pagnon.”’ zx 

Tne children gladly drew round their father 
to hear his new story, which was 2s follows: 

Tt wasa beautiful spring morning: the sun 
had began to show his radiant face on the 
summits of the mountains; the little birds 
cried for food; the insects of every kind, 
shaking their wings, began humming among 
the foliage: the sheep, penned up, were 
bleating ; and the laborgs were preparing to 
resume their toil. A young man, laden with 
a heavy bag, walked gaily along the road 
leadingto one of the little towns of Swiss- 
land, his dusty feet showing that he had come 
from afar, and his sunburnt face exhibiting 
the effects of more southern climes. He was 
a compagnon carpenter returning to his coun- 
tuy after years of absence, and impatient to 
see his home again. He had walked all night, 
and now a brilliant sun embellished each suc- 
cessive object that offered itself to his anxious 
view. He had already seen the steeple of 
the church of his beloved town, and his true 
Swiss heart bounded with joy. ‘Ha!’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘how beautiful is the country 
where we have lived from:childhood to man- 
hood! How clear and limpid its waters, how 
pure its air, how smiling its meadows! My 
feet have trodden the soil of France, where 
grows tha grape, and Italy, the land of figs 
and oranges: I have rested under groves of 
roses. and the sweet lemon-tree has bent over 
my head, laden with its fruits and perfumed 
flowers: I have, at the sound of the guitar 
and the castanet, joined at night in the dance 
with [ihe peop'e for whom the middle of the 
day is the time for repuse, and the absence of 
the sun the signal for labor or pleasure—peo- 

le whose life flows on in cheerful contentment, 
Sasnteh light work suffices for their wants, 
under so warm a sky, and possessed of a soil 
that nature has covered with her choicest gifts, 
and does not desolate with the north winds, 
frosts and snuws. Yes, the poor Swiss com- 
pagnon has seen all these things, and has ad- 
mired them, but never has he wished to live 
and die among them. He has always sighed 
for the pale rays of the morning sun, the 
steep rocks of his mountains, the uniform 
color of his dark pines, and the pointed roof 
of his cottage, where he still hopes to receive 
his mothers’s blessing.’ 

While these thoughts, and many like them, 
were crowding into the mind of the young 
workinan, his steps became more and more 
rapid, and his tired feet seemed to recover 
their swiftness. Allon a sudden, a turn of 
the road showed him the roofs of his native 
village, from which curled some clouds of 
smoke. ‘There was the old church wall, there 
was the steeple stretching towards heaven. 
At the sight of this, the young traveller 
stopped short; the tears trickled down his 
cheek ; he exclaimed in a voice broken with 
emotion, ‘I thank thee, my God for permit 
ting my eyes once more to see these things.’ 
He pursued his walk, devouring with his eyes 
all he saw. ‘Ah, here,’ said he, ‘is the white 
wall marking the terrace of the public walk 
where we used to play so joyfully! ah, there is 
the arch of the little bridge where we have 
so often fished! Now I can see the head of 
the old lime-tree which shades the church : 
only twenty paces farther is the cottage in 
which I was born, where I grew up, where | 
lost my poor father, and where I hope to see 
my dear mother, It is not in vain I have 
labored so long: | have that with me which 
will comfort her old age.’ As he spoke, a 
small flower attracted his attention: it was a 
daisy. He stoo ped dowa and gathered it, 


and commenced plucking its leaflets away one 
after the other. ‘I: was thus,’ he said smil- 
ling, ‘the day before _ my departure, that 
Gertrude gathered a daisy from the bank of 
the river, and bending her pretty face over 
the flower to conceal the emotion my depar- 
ture occasioned, she pulled out the leaflets in 
silence, and arriving at the las: one, she said 
to me in a low voice, ‘* Adieu Herman, | 
shall never marry till you return;’’ and so 
saying, fled away, as if she feared having 
said too: much. Soon shall 1 see her little 
window with the blue curtain! Oh that I 
may see my Gertrude there as I used, her 
eyes rejoicing at my return! Happy the mo- 
ment when shall say to her, ‘ Gertrude, 
here is Herman returned, faithful to his prom- 
ises, as yor have been to yours. Come and 
share the little wealth I have acquired: come 
and aid me in rendering my aged mother 
happy.’ 

Under the influence of these thoughts the 
young workman rapidly approached his native 
town. As he advanced he interrogated the 
countenances of those he met, hoping to meet 
with friendly looks, a recollection of the past, or 
a few words of welcome, but in vain. At last, 
as he passed the gates, he saw a man walking 
gravely to and fro, as he smoked his pipe : it 
was the toll-keeper. Herman, looking at him 
closely, easily recognized Rodolphe his play- 
fellow, his earliest friend. He was on the 
point of rushing into his arms, and exclaiming, 
‘Here I am again!’—but the tollman looked 
coldly at him as he passed, and left a cloud of 
tobacco smoke behind him. Poor compagnon ! 
the sun of the south has shone too Jong on thy 
face ; he has made thee a stranger even to those 
who loved thee: thy best friend knows thee 
not. Herman’s heart sank within him, and he 
resamed his journey with a sigh. A little far- 
ther on he saw a new building in course of 
erection. An aged man was directing the car- 
penters in their work, and at the sight of him 
Herman’s heart again rejoiced: it was his old 
master, whose advice and kindness had made 
him an honest man and skilful mechanic. To 
him he chiefly owed his success in life, and he 
was, moreover, Gertrude’s father. ‘ Ha,’ said 
he, ‘ if Rodolphe so soon forgets the faces of his 
friends, my old master will recollect me ;’ and 
so saying, he approached him respectfully, hat 
in hand, and inquired whether he could obtain 
work for him. The old man looked at him for 
a while before replying ; and Herman’s heart 
beat so quickly, that he could scarce conceal his 
feelings. ‘* Come to me to-morrow,’ at last said 
the old man; ‘1 will then examine your certifi- 


turning towards his men, resumed his occupa- 
tions. ‘What!’ exclaimed the poor compag- 
lnon to himself as he turned away, ‘am | so 
| changed that my features are not recognized by 
my old master?’ What if Gertrude herself 

| But no, that is impossible ! She who could dis- 
|tinzuish me in a crowd a hundred paces off, will 
jsurely know her Herman again, in spite of his 
sunburnt face: besides, if her eyes failed her, 
her heart would prompt her of my presence ! ° 
|So thinking, he rapidly traversed the little town 
‘There was the old lime-tree, with the rustic 
seat beneath it; there the fountain, where 





|man’s eyes now became riveted. ‘The blue 
curtain and pots of carnations were there, as 
they ever had been; and oh, joy! there sat a 
young woman spinning! Herman’s heart 


stopped opposite the window, a few steps only 
separating him from Gertrude. fle remained 


cates : work is not scarce for good hands ;’ and | 


many women were washing; and there stood | 
ithe neat little cottage, upon which the young | 


bounded with joy ; he rashed forward, and then | 


FOR CHILDREN, 








BE HONEST TO EVERY ONE. 


‘¢ Be faithful to your employer, and honest to 
every one,” said Widow reeman to her son 
George when he left the charity school to go as 
errand-boy to a respectable shoemaker in the 
neigboring town. ‘* Remember that ‘ the eyes 
of the Lord are in every place, heholding the 
evil and the good ;’ and if you seek to please him 
in all your ways, you may humbly expect his 
blessing wherever you may go. Butif you should 
take to bad courses, you will break your poor 
mother’s heart, and bring down her gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.”’ 

George felt something rising in his throat 
which prevented his speaking, and the tears eame 
into his eyes: but he thought it would be unman- 
ly to ery, so giving his mother a hearty kiss, he 
nodded good-bye, and ran down the lane as fast 
as he could ; while the good woman continued 
to stand at her cottage door, watching him till he 
was quite out of sight, and praying that the God 
of the fatherless and the widow would protect 
her darling boy and keep him from all the snares 
of sin. 

After a week or two, it was seen that George 
was likely to do well in his new place. He re- 
membered what he was told, and did as he was 
bid : he gave his mind to fulfil the duties requir- 
ed from him, and he would make no acquaint- 
ance with the idle boys who were playing about 
the streets, and sought him to loiter on his er- 
rands. His master praised his good memory ; 
and his mistress liked him for his civility and 
readiness to oblige. Every night he went home 
to his mother’s cottage. It was two miles to 
walk but ;George did not mind that, for he was 
young, and healthy, and strong; and if he was 
sometimes tired with runniog all day, he always 
forgot his weariness when he saw his mother 
standing to look out for him at the cottage door. 
On Saturday nights, he did not come home until 
ten o’clock : but then he browght his wages in 
his pocket ; and half a crown a week was a great 
sum to the poor widow, who had to work hard 
fora living. Now, that she had no longer her 
boy's entire maintenance to provide for, she was 
able to procure many comforts which she great- 
ly needed and happily and thankfully were their 
Sabbaths spent in praising God for earthly bless- 
ings, and seeking the richer gifts of his Holy 
Spirit to fit them for his rest above. 

George had been in his place nearly twelve 
months, and his obedience to his mother’s part- 
| ing advice had secured for him an excellent char- 
acter as an honest and faithful servant. One 
evening, he was sent by his mistress to purchase 
various articles at a grocer’s shop in the next 
street, for which he was to pay, and receive a 
sixpence in change. He was served by the gro- 
cer himself, but had scarcely left the shop, when 
he perceived by the bright light in the window 
that a half-sovereign had been given to him in 
mistake for the sixpence. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for a dishonest boy to have committed a 
theft, without much probability of being found 
out! I do not suppose that the thoughts of such 
a wicked action once entered George’s mind. 
| He directly turned back into the shopand simply 
saying, ** You have made a mistake, sir,’’ he 
laid the half-sovereign upon the eounter, and stood 
waiting for bis proper change. 

The grocer looked with a smile in George's 
honest face, and, after a moment’s thought, tak- 
ing two sixpences from the drawer, inquired if 
he was not in the employ of Mr. Barnes, the 
shoemaker round the corner. On hearing 





immovable, so powerful were his emotions, and 
admired the ripening of her charms which had 
taken place during his absence : no longer the 
slender girl of fifteen, but a young woman in all 
ithe falness of her beauty; her whole appear- 
lance denoting strength, health, and freshness. 
!* How beautiful she is!’ exclaimed Herman 
in a low voice. Gertrude did not catch the 
words, but the voice struck her ear; and 
seeing a traveller but poorly clad with his eyes 
'fixed on her, said to herself with a sigh, ‘ Poor 
| fellow, he looks in want,’ and throwing hima 
coin with Heaven's blessing, she shut the win- 
|dow, and disappeared. 





} Alas! the sun of the south has too long shone | 


on the face of the compagnon : his best friends 
|know him not, and his beloved regards him as a 
| stranger! Had she remained at the window, 
|Gertrude must have remarked the expression of 
| poignant grief Herman endured ; and her heart 
iwould have divined, that under those toilworn 
lelothes, and sunburnt face, was concealed him 
| for whose advent she had so often prayed. After 
long remaining on the same spot, as if his feet 
| were riveted to the ground, the compagnon tore 
|himself away, and turned towards his home. 
| But how changed in appearance! ‘That buovant 
step which, a few moments before, had trod the 
ground so lightly, was now slow and heavy ; 
lexcessive fatigae overcame him. The weight of 


the bag he carried—not felt before—now seem- 
| g 


| his hopes seemed blasted, and that native land} 


iwhich a few hours since, he saluted with such 
jjov, now seemed indifferent to him, In 
did the old lime-tree, with its majestic foliage, 
meet his eyes ; in vain did the antique fountain, 


| with its grotesque figures, that should have call- 


led to his mind so many childish recollections, | 


lstand before him. He saw nothing ; his wound- 


led heart felt nothing but sorrow. 


steps only separated him from the old church- 
i yard, near which he had passed so many happy 
ldavs of boyhood, when he saw an aged woman 
leame tottering down the steps of the portico of 
the church, supported by a stick. It was his 
|mother returning from offering her daily prayer 
lfor his return. ‘Oh, how altered is she!’ he 
sorrowfully exclaimed: ‘how can I hope her 
| feeble eyes should know her child, when mine 
lean searcely recognize her timeworn frame!’ 
!But no sooner had she approached him, and 
‘raised her head, than she fell into bis arms, sob- 
bing throngh her tears, ‘My son, my beloved 
json!’ Herman pressed her closely to his 
breast, and falteringly exclaimed, ‘ My mother, 
thou at least hast not forgotten me. Years of 
absence, the scorching sun, and toilsome labor, 
|conceal me not from you !’ 

| Yes, if the sun of the south had rendered the 
| face of the compagnon a stranger to his dearest 
| friends and his beloved, but one look sufficed to 
jmake his mother exclaim, ‘My son—my fler- 
man! God be praised that he has restored him 
to me!’ 

The narrator here seemed to have concluded 
his story, and remained lost in the emotion he 
had depicted. Such a conclusion however, did 
not satisfy his listeners. 

‘ But what become of the compagnon?’ they 
demanded 

‘Oh,’ said the father, recollecting himself, 
‘he went home with his mother, and said to her 
‘Here mother, take what I have earned, and 
live happily the rest of your days with your 
child,’ and to the last breath the old woman 
blessed the return of her only son.’ So say- 
ing, he sorrowfully cast his eyes towards the 








‘corner of the room where hung a distaff, sur-| and very kind to hiva. 


j}mounted by a crown of everlasting flowers. 


‘The children followed their father’s eyes, and | 


long maintained a respectful silence. 

‘So,’ Frank at last suddenly exclaimed, 
|‘ Gertrude did not Jove the beautiful things he 
|brought for her? ’ 

‘Why did she shut the window then?’ said 
‘another child. 
| ‘Perhaps,’ added Catherine, ‘she opened it 
jagain?’ 

‘Yes, my Catherine,’ said the carpenter 
‘smiling, ‘she did open it again: and it was 
| with his compagnon and his Gertrude that their 
old mother passed her days, blessing them both 
until she left this world for a better.’ At this 
{moment his wife Gertrude, still in the prime of 
‘life, entered with their homely supper. [Cham- 
|bers’ Journal. 





| Punervaniry. <A committee of eight gentle- 
imen had appointed to meet at twelve o'clock. 
| Seven of them were punctual; but the eighth 
icame bustling in with apologies for being a 
lquarter of an hour behind the time. ‘* The 
jtime’’ said he, ** passed away without my being 
aware of it. I had no idea of its being so late,”’ 
&c. A quaker present said** Friend, I am not 
sure that we should admit thy apology.’ It were 
matter of regret that thou should have wasted 
thine own quarter of an hour; but there are 
seven besides thyself, whose time thou hast also 
consumed, amounting in the whole to two hours, 


ed excessive ; his head hung down on his chest, | 


In vain) 


However, | 
he still advanced towards his home, and a few! 


George’s reply, the grocer said he should inform 
| his master of his good conduct; and givir.g him 
| the sixpence that was due with another for him- 
| self as a token of approbation, he told him to 
| practise the sane integrity through life, and” he 
| need not fear finding friends. George felt grate- 
| ful, both for the gift and the advice ; and perhaps 
| he betrayed a little self-gratification when relating 
the matter to his mother, for she thought it need- 
ful to warn him against trusting in his own 
strength, reminding him that he had a sinful 
heart, which nothing bot Divine grace could res- 
| train from the way of evil. And she entreated 
him to read his Bible, with constant prayer for 
his Saviour’s merey and assistance, since they 
are safe whom He keeps, but there is help in 
none beside. 

The next morning, when, he arrived at the 
shop, early as it was, George found Mr. Brown 
| the grocer standing talking to his master at the 
|door. He made his bow, and was passing on 
but Mr. Browa put his hand upon his shoulder, 

and his master, bidding him stop, asked him if 
| his mother would object to his taking another 
| place. George turned first red and then white, 

when he heard this question. He feared that 

his master was displeased with him, and all the 
| consequences of being dismissed rushed upon 
{his mind. But before he could reply, Mr. 
} Brown told him that he had come to the de- 
| termination of taking him as an apprentice, if his 
mother would consent, and his present master 
The truth was, 
that the grocer, having been lately defrauded to 
'a large amount by one of the persons in his em- 
ployment, was willing to set aside all other con- 
siderations for the sake of obtaining a really hon- 
| est boy ; and was looking out fora lad of his 
description at the very time when George’s con- 
| duct with regard to the half-sovereign called forth 
his notice and commendation. 

Mr. Barnes the shoemaker, though sorry to 
lose his steady errand-boy, was too much his 
triend to stand in the way of his promotion ; and 
| as there could be no doubt that Widow Freeman 
| would thankfully give her consent, it was soon 
| settled that George should go to his new master 
| as soon as a successor could be met with for his 

present place. How the happy boy got home 
that night he could scarcely tell. He hardly al- 

lowed himself time to take breath ; and when he 
} saw his mother waiting atthe cottage door, it 
seemed to give wings to his feet. What joy and 
gratitude there was felt under that humble roof 
when his tidings were told no words of mine can 
| express ; and it was with a full heart that they 
both kneeled down before retiring to rest, to give 
thanks to God for his goodness in thus providing 
for their wants, and raising up friends for the 
time to come. 
| George has been now three years in the family 
| of Mr. Brown, and the worthy grocer has beer 
| heard to say that he could trust him with untold 
|gold. Reader let this example encourage you 
| to be strictly honest in all your dealings. | You 
| may not, like George, meet with an immediate 
| reward : but such conduct will be sure in the end 
to procure for you the good opinion and confi- 
dence of others, and it will bring to your own 
mind a peace and satisfaction worth more than 
treasures of silver and gold.—[London Child’s 
Companion. 


} 
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| was willing to give him up. 








HONOR THY FATHER AND THY 
MOTHER. 


Did you ever hear the story of little Tommy! 
Abraham Croft was Tommy’s father. Abraham 





Croft had a father who was very fond of him, 
One day the old man 
said to his son, ‘‘ Abraham, I wish to give you 
this house and garden, and these acres of land, 
and all I will ask of you is, that you will let me 
live with you, and take care of me while I live.”’ 
“Oh! very well,’’ said Abraham, ‘‘I will.” 
When Abraham gut the house and land, he 
thought himself a great man. He married, and 
had cows, and horses, and carts. The old man 
went out every morning to the garden, and 
worked all day for his son, as long as he had 
strength, and was always very glad to see his 
son happy. Abraham had, after a time, a son, 
whom his parents called Tommy. As he grew 
up, he became very fond of his grandfather ; in 
the evening he climbed his knee, as he sat 
by the fire, and asked him to tell him stories. 
In the day he went to the garden, where his 
grandfather was digging, to watch the little 
worms as he turned them up with his spade, and 
to look at the rvbins picking them up. The old 
man caught a bad cold, and coughed very much ; 
he was not able to work, so he was gbliged to 
remain in the house, in bed, or at the fire, 
to keep himself warm. ‘Tommy’s mother soon 
became very cross to the old man: he gave, she 
said, so much trouble, and took up so much 
room ; getting his breakfast and dinner took up 
so much of her time, and that he was good fur 
nothing. His son also became very cold in his 
manner, and did not speak to him; and one day 
when something annoyed him, he said to his old 
father, ‘* How can people be bothered with you 
here? You ought to go to the workhouse.” 
The old man felt his son’s words cutting him to 








andone Jeighth of it only was ¢hine own property.” 


the heart; he was very uncomfortable ; he rose 


up from the fire, took his stick, and tried to 
inake his way into the garden. He sat down in 

an old house that was cold and damp; he gota 
fit of coughing, and became sick, and was pained 
in his heart. ‘Tommy went out after him, and 
when he saw him he was very sorry. 

“Go in, Tommy,”’ said the old man, ‘ and 
bring me out the quilt that is on the bed, and I 
will put it about me and go to the workhouse.” 
Poor litle Tommy went with a heavy heart, 
sobbing all the way, and he thought his heart 
would break. As he was going for the quilt he 
met his father. ‘* Where are you going!’ said 
he. “I am going for grandfather's quilt to put 
about him, as he says he is going to the work- 
house.” Let him go,” said Abraham ; ‘* the 
workhouse is the proper place for him.” Tom- 
my got the quilt, and brought it to his father, 
and said, “Father, cut this in two for me.” 
‘© What for?” said the father. ‘* Because,”’ said 
he, “half of it will be enough for grandfather, 
and the other half will do for you When I am a 
man, and turn you out of my house.” ‘* What!’ 

said Abraham, ‘“‘my own son to turn me out! 
But Iam turning my father out!” He hung 
down his head, and tears fell from his eyes. 
He went to the garden, and said, ‘ Oh, father, 
will you forgive me, and all the days of your life 
I will be a kind son to you? Come and take 
your seat at the table, and your own place at the 
fire.”’ His good old father forgave him, and 
kissed him, 

Tommy’s heart danced when he saw and 
heard what had passed. The old man came in, 
and tried to be cheerful; but he did not live 
long ; unkindness had broken his heart. He 
went to his bed: little Tommy was always at 
his bedside, The last thing the old man saw 
was Tommy weeping, and the last sounds he 
heard were words of kindness from Tommy's 
lips. He.gave Tommy his blessing, and closed 
his eyes in death. Dear children, pray God to 
make you always kind to your parents, who are 
so good to you. 





—_ 


ee 


Louis Pumper, nis Famity anp unis For- 
rune. A Jetter from a friend of the Ex-Royal 
family says : ** It is perfectly true that Louis 
Philippe regards a fusion of the two branches 
as the only reasonable solution in France. The 
Duchess of Orleans is favorable to the proposi- 
tion, but her opposition is by no means so great 
as some of your journals have pretended. In her 
conversation with the x-King, she is very care- 


him on this subject, and at times she appears to 
be convinced by his arguments ; and so great is 
the inflaence of Louis Philippe over his fami- 
ly, that it would not be astonishing to see the 
Duchess of Orleans become a convert to his 
views. The most affectionate intercourse exists 
between the Ex-King and his daughter in law, 
but he talks to her as he would to a man, and 
thus shows the reliance that he has in her judg- 
ment. His favorite—I ought almost say his pet 
—is the Duches de Nemours. He appears ab- 
solutely to dote on her, and her devotedness to 
him is delightfal to witness. 

The Duke de Nemours agrees fully with the 
father. Astothe Prince de Joinville and the 


ful not to say anything that could offend or annoy | 


New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—OoRr— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
. and Morality. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 

Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 

S1E following among others, voluntary testimonials t 
the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s Catechism 

fave been received by the author from Clergymen and Lay 

men of our denomination, 

“ T thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 

which you were kind enough to send me. I have read it 

carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 

purpose for which it was composed. To suggest topics of 

conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 

search the Scriptures, j know of no text book better adapt- 

ed. This, in my view, should be the end proposed by all 

books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“| thank you for the copy of your Catechism yon sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. 1 wish to supply 
a portion of my Sabbath School with the work. fend me, 
&c.” 

‘*T regard it as an excell of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar,study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts aud principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it can hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed. The employm ‘nt of Scripture language for 
answers, presents some peculiar advantages ”’ 


“It fills a space I have wished tou see occupied, and sup- 
plies what—so far as the first part is concerned, i had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self, Childrenfgrow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitous, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 


“It appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than ¢o take your little book with aclass of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough'y, and require them 
lo repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—ex plain—illustrate—require at eyery new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I Wad said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that woud exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times.” 


“T have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which | have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never heen quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much con- 
fined to their text books. The schools are mechanical and 
covsequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 





“IT thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. * * TI like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cinlly in which Religious and Mor»! duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able to perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but understand the language of the in- 
junction. The longer I live the more do | reverence the 
“ Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stainped on the memory the better.” 

“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
Ine great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has Jong been felt,—at 
least which I have felt ever since I have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantage: 
over any C»techism now im use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhibit. I have already introduced it 
into our school, and another year shal) call for more copies.” 

“Your little *Christian’s Catechism’, I have just run 
through, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of 
Sunday School books.” 

“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words noastronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? Tam settled on one point,—that you have 
pus nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever guinsay. If your Catechisin is faulty in 
anything it must bein what is wanting, and not in what it 





Duke d’Aumale, it is well known that they are 
not favorable to a fusion; but if the King 
should carry his ideas on this point to the extent 
of laying his injunction upon them, be assured 
that it would be religiously observed.’ 

Major Noah says, there was at one time an 
attempt on the part of several European news- 
papers to create public sympathy for the poor 
Ex-King of the French, on account of the ex- 
treme poverty and destitation to which the in- 
grate republicans had reduced them. All, how- 
ever, who were afflicted with tender emotions 
at the sad idea, may dismiss their sorrow, for it 
appears that the old gentleman, like a prudent 
old gentleman, as he always was, has taken 
pretty good care amid the shaking of empires, 
and the wreck of his throne, to feather his nest 
pretty well. His private fortune has suffered 
great depreciation within the Id@st two years, but 


000 a year orthereabouts. This, by his will, 
he has divided equally among each of his eight 
children, and grandchildren, leaving to each 
the moderate competence of $100,000 a year, 
upon which, small as it is, we sincerely 


life. 





Boston, Bept. 4, 1649. 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
and is preparing tt tor the fateure permanent location of 


the 24th of this month. 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 





than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
| strection. The rooms are very spactous and airy, and 
| will be fitted ap and furnished in the best style. A syste- 

matic, thorough, exact course of stady will be parsued, 
|} such a3 to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach 
ers, OF as Members of society. 


ligious culture. 
Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 


satisfy his long cherished desires. 
The terms will be the same as heretofore 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, al! 


duly. 


are invited to call to see the School Rooms, 


with the principal. sep29. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcvarp Hint Famity Boarnixe Scuoo.. Mr. 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 


pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils 
ec urse of instruction will +mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Acadeniices 

The house is siguated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the FirenpurG RaiLroan, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Will, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c, 

Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—lrof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Exq., Boston. tf mare 16 





BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 


~~ received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
e ton street ; 

David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 

Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon Guide. Harnes’s do Delectus. 

Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 

Halliwell’s Life of Shakspeare. 

Do. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Authors, 2v vo. 

Akermun’s Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Introduction to Ancient and Modern Coms. 

Do Archaeological Index, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. A Hunter's Life in South Africa, 
2v Rvo. 

Hunter's Critical and Historical Tracts. No 2—The 
First Colonists of New England. No 38—Milton. 

Curiosities of Heraldry. 


Lower’s Essay on Surnames, 2v. aug3 





Family Boarding Schoo! for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


SHE Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of fis Family Boarding School for Boys, will coim- 
mence on the &th of July. 

TLis establishment unites the advantages ofa healthful 
and pleasant location, with those of farge and convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds, 

Thorough instruction is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. : 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his residence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. C. M. VINSON, 


june22, lwis.7 wos. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


AT FRAMINGHAM. 
FENIE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber’s family 3 und 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
moral training. 

Terms ;:—$132, per annura. 
_Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Fmerson, Wm. H. Knicht, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rey, ALR Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 3mos 


HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


FYMIE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 

“We have examined with some care this collection of 
hymns, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- 
trict and other schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 
their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianisim.” N. TILLINGH AST, 
Principal of State Normal eo at Bridgewater. 

OWE 





. §. a 
Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 
Principal of State Normal School at West Newton 
Teachers and others interested in Schools, are requested 
to send for copies for examination. It will be published in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





still it yields him the snug litle income of $500,- | 


trust that they may be able to wriggle through | 


Hl URBBARD WINSLOW wonld respectfully inform his | 
formerly oecupied hy Dr. John Ware,No 6 Allston street, | 


his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on | 
He purposes limiting the school, | 


The most careful attention | 
| will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- | 


end of qualifying himseltto teach in the best manner, the | 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, | 
} 

Twenty-five | 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and | 
Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head | 


of Bulfinch street, at which piace parents and guardians | 
and confer | 


and | 


Boarding School in anew hou-e planned and furnished ex- | 
Their | 


| has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
| commissions. And yet some of its omissions are prai 
| worthy aod admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
| with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
; teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
and to use a familiar phrase, are “first rate "—“ THE 
hing.” 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by 
may4 5. G. SIMPKINS. 
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- Commission Paper Establishment. 





JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 

| Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
t AVE constantly for sale, in lots to snit purchasers, 

j the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 


j turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit, 


| TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 

Book paper, medium and medinm and a half; double do, 
| of ¥ rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 

order at short notice. 
} FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
| For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c.; glazed and 
| unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-bouok cov- 
ers. 

NEWSPAPER. 
| Ne wspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
| qualities usually called for, such as - 
40 Ths, 
42 iba. 
33 Ibs, 

lis. 

Iba. 

ibs, 

Ibe. 

Ths. 

ibs. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 


lies. 


24X38 
24X38 
21X38 
21X36 
24X56 
24X35 
24X44 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 


30 Tbs. 
40 Ibs, 
50 Tbs, 
30 Ibs. 
32 Ibs. 
25 ibs. 
27 tbs. 
26 Ibs. 
25 tbs. 
27 Ibs. 
21X20 18 Ibs. 
} 19X24 20 Ibs. 
FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 
Quarto Post, ex'ra superfine, fine, and commen, white 
and blue plain and rujed ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
| plain and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
Post. 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper, 
Tex Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 
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TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, do, do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS, 
Fatin Enamelled Cards, of superior qnality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 


Enamelied Cards ; Satin Enamelied sheets, 20x24. 
mayli lnis2mos 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS? 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—iIIRK 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
Bh tp doee +. original music and selections from 


the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morerts, In- 
TROLS, SENTENCES and CuHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas HastinGs & Wit 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection aud gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 
residence in Germany. The MeNnDLSsoHN CoLLUxc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, 8 afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
BB. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 

J of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUV E- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools, 


icy Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon, 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual iu the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 
A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—s-tated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 

The Gospe! Nurratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox, 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 
The Wor's of Christ; from the New Testament. 
oer Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. and 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Mon. 
Stephen «>. Vhillips. 5 

The Sunday School Singing Book, 

> Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
Man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. mayil 





FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 

London edition. This edition bas been prepared by Rev. 

Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 

School Association. 

Price $1.80 a duzen. Copy furnished for examination. 
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OSBY & NICHOLS, 
li2o6. 


junes. 111 Washington st. 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


[* offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts wil] not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, MvD, L. L. D., ETC. 


Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 
Member of the Lit. Hist. Med, Phil. and Scien. Socie- 
ties of America and Europe. 
“T deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab'e com- 
position from some of the best articles in the Materia Med- 
ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseases it 
1s intended to cure.” 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 
PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med- 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curmg diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 
Writes— That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary A ffections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his duughter, after being 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consnmption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL, aud had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 
Pr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I was afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORAL, 
and continued to do so till | considered myself cured, and 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, 8s. Senrinorie.p, Nov. 27, 1848 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PoRTLAND, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. I had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until I 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 
‘ J. D. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J. C, AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MAss. 
And sold by Droggists and Dealers in Medicine generally 
throughout the couutry. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tie wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and coataining a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, aad many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hynins:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsHire. 


Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. . 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassaCHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
tan; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newtou; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


VAPOR BATHS, 
| Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
WHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
| &c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Lreland, an eminent physician of the 
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the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid te general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and eilicacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
{guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
| Saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
| may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Win. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C say s, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
| the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
| could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

ay Whidaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P.M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3m&os 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 
By J A, Cummings, M.D, 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association, 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, and is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac ti- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 
Dr. © would respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority und thé 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Mineral Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 


N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. ‘ 
Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; a'so to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
ene rally. feb23 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, 

—EDITED BY— 

Rev. Geores Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georae E. Extis 
ConrTeENTS. 

The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. Paul 
Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior, ‘ 
Bukewell, on a Future Life, 
Miracles, 
Martineau’s Reign of William Fourth, 
Erasmus. 
, Wordsworth, the Christian Poet 
VU. The Diversity of Origin of the Haman Race. 

IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 

X. Religious and Literary Intelligence 
7 A new volume commences with this number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

june29 111 Washington st. 





Article I. 
Il. 

iil. 

lV. 

Vv. 

Vi. 

Vil. 





HE Person who borrowed the second volume of the 
Roston Quarterly Review from the Subscribers, is re- 





quested to return it without delay. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
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city of New York, says: “Iam myself so fully satisfied of | 
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OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOK 
Published by D. APPLETON i, 
way, New York. PPLETON & CO., 00 Broad. 
1. GREEK aNd Latix.— 
Second hatin Book and Practical 
cis—Arnold’s Latin Prose Compos:ion. @1— , 
Cornelius Nepos, with Seea. 12mo,” i ly 
First Greek Book, 62. cts—Arnold’s G 3 
Composition, 12mo0, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Readin 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—beza’s Lauie 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes b 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes 
hy Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
il. Frexcu.—Collote’s Dramatic French Reader 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1¢ 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, ¢] 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, editeg 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row. 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 
ILI. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adiler’s German aad English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled trom the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorft’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. . 
1V. Ivatsan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo 
$1—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts, 
V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn. 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12ino, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Pitvase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
V1, Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the bes Germay 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 
Vil, Esouisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Moderg 
History, 12m0, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, [2im0, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 1L2mo, $1—Crosby’s ist Lessong 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizow’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $%1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Liistorica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, ¢$i— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’’ 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25~— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY ReApyY.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfl’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 


—or— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 
BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


Tilustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 

“ A geological work, small iu size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner : its contents the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth; 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that of a novel.” [Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. Ne geologist can peruse this volume without 
instruction and delight.” [silliman’s American Journal of 
Science. 


Arnold’s First and 
Grammar, 12mo, 75 





Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. . That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative meagreness und poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days of labor. He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and if it pleased Providence to spare his usetui life, 
he, if ahy one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology avd geology. 
It must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been assigned his own name by such an eminent 
authority as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the meeting of the Association, that it bad contributed to 
bring such a man into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
joly13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay- 
Lor, author of “Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,” 
“ Taylor’s Choral Anthems, “ The Lute,” Xc. 
will be published about the 20th August next. 


v R. TAYLOR'S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
a rienced and competent Musician, “ is distinguished 
Sor fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 
every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel. se- 
lections from Modern Authors, and a large number of New 
Tunes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 

Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of his works ? 

HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
4 
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*,8 y , ‘ 
Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith 
‘ 
metic. 
OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St, 
} which bas been in success!"! operation for the Just eight 
years, is open DAY and EVo NING, for practical instruc: 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchants Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-hoy theory of the Academies. Jy he 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employ ment. 
Lapires.—A separate apartment, with separate entrant, 
has been provided for Females. 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts sdjus'- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jow 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editiet) 
price 62 cents. Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale # 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’s NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., #7 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patrorage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
a> For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street. £4 
Sept. 1. 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 
R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic l- 

fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., i 
still at their s@rvice, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, ad 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
tc? He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcejain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in «a beautiful manner, and wat 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 ‘Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT ani ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety ° 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADE- 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND ® 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sib 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Kaols, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &¢ 
it isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Row 
ofan old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three 6 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the rere 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become 8 “2 
fire and water-proof roof. vith 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet W! 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 

3mis9mos 
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R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnson, 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1 00._ Jus 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
July6 111 Washington s+ 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREETS, 


TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in adv 


To individuals or companies who pay in advanee for 4° 




















copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion ° 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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